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Foreign Trade, Travel Exhibits 
Available From BFC on Loan 


Seven exhibits depicting the importance of international trade, {p. 
vestment, and travel to the U. S. economy are available on loan tp 
business and civic organizations throughout the United States, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has announced. 


Designed in colorful panels mounted 
on a base, each of the exhibits illus- 
trates how the $30 billion in U. S.-world 
exchange of goods and services helps to 
maintain the American high standard 
of living through jobs, output, and con- 
sumption, and portrays the advantages 
U. S. businessmen can derive from in- 
vestment abroad. 

The latest of the exhibits—a 3-panel 
spread on international travel—high- 
lights the importance of travel to the 
international balance of payments and 
its significance to American export 
trade. Statistics cite the continuous 
growth of U. S. foreign travel expendi- 
tures now at a yearly rate of almost $2 
billion which, in part, comes back to us 
in foreign purchases of U. S. goods. 





ss 


Also featured in the exhibit are a fey 
of the services that BFC through the 
Department’s Field Offices, supplies to 
businessmen going abroad—informatigg 
about economic, marketing, and living 
conditions, travel requirements, trade 
and exchange regulations, and facilities 
for making oversea business contacts 
through American Foreign  Servig 
posts. 

All 7 of the exhibits may be obtained 
for appropriate bookings through any of 
the 33 Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The first showing of the travel 
exhibit will be at the International 
Travel Show in Cleveland, Ohio, Febru. 
ary 10-15, 





Use New Schedule 


The VU. S. Department of Com- 
merce maintains offices in the cities 
listed below for the purpose of pro- 
viding prompt service to internation- 
al traders. 

Among the services many export- 
ers find of value is the assistance 
rendered on proper statistical classi- 
fications on export documents. A re- 
vised edition of “Statistical Classifi- 
cation of Commodities Exported from 
the United States—Schedule B” is 
now in effect and the new classifica- 
tions must be used. Prevent delays to 
your export shipments due to incor- 
rect numbers by consulting with your 
nearest field office if you are in doubt. 


In addition the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce keeps the field offices 
fully informed on the documentary 
requirements of foreign countries. 
The experienced field staff will be 
glad to assist’you on these and re- 
lated matters upon request. 


aReqnsease N. Mex., 321 Post Office 

Bidg., Phone: 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 
Luckie St., N.W. JAckson 2-4121. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. Liberty 2-5600. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bidg., 
Ellicott St. MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jas- 
per Bidg., West End Broad St. Phone: 
2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th 
St. and Capitol Ave. Phone: 8-8931. 

Chicage 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442° U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. DUnbar 1-2200. 
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B—Prevent Delays 


Cleveland 14, Ohie, 100 Union Commerce 
Bldg. Annex, 1100 Chester Ave. CHerry 
1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 
Mart. Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-415]. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. 8. Post Office 
Bldg. Phone: 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 
Bldg. CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Moe., Room 2011, 911 Wal- 
nut St. BAltimore 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 § 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bidg. 
JAckson 6-3426. ‘ 

Miami 32, Fla., 316 U. S. Post Office Bi 
FRanklin 9-5431. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan 
Bidg. FEderal 2-3244. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N. Y¥., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courts 
house and P. O. Bldg. CApitol 6-3361, 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 
Richmond 19, Va., 409 Post Office Bldg. 

Milton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Me., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 
St. EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
P. O. Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg, 
909 First Ave. MUtual 3300, 
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Future Outlook Uncertain 





owns eae 


bright spots. 
up substantially. 


The new Government’s prime atten- 
tion was centered on the deterioration 
of the balance of payments. The deficit 
for calendar 1957 is estimated at NZ£30 
million (NZ£1 = US$2.80). Oversea assets 
on January 1, 1958, were at the low 
level of NZ£44.7 million, compared with 
NZ£76.5 million at the end of 1956. 


High imports were considered chiefly 
responsible for the adverse balance with 
an ll-percent rise to NZ£288.7 million 
in the 12 months ended November 1957, 
from NZ£259.1 million in the comparable 
16 period. Although some increase 
may have resulted from the slight re- 
laxation of the credit squeeze and by 
favorable Government decisions regard- 
ing imports prior to the general elec- 
tion, the major portion of the increase 
isattributed to higher import prices and 
freight rates. 


The index of import prices rose 8 per- 
cnt between the second quarters of 
1956 and 1957 and export prices rose by 
no more than 5 percent. The terms of 
trade were believed to have worsened 
in the last half of 1957 because of the 
lower export prices for wool and dairy 
produce. In the year ended November 
157, exports were only slightly higher 
than the preceding year at NZ£328.5 
j million compared with NZ£320.3 million. 


New Import Controls Adversely 
Miect Dollar Goods 


All imports require licenses. Previous- 
yalarge proportion of nondollar goods 
fid not require a license and some dol- 
lat goods also enjoyed this privilege. 
Imports of so-called luxuries have been 
tanned entirely, as well as some goods 

compete with domestic prod- 


The reimposition of restrictions on EE 
lems (about 170 items), which formerly 
could be freely imported regardless of 
| Maree, particularly affects imports frorn 

le United States and other dollar coun- 
ities, All dollar goods now require spe- 

approval by individual license. On 


february 17, 1958 


/ 





The new Labor Government in New Zealand, elected in November, 
ook measures in January to arrest the country’s deteriorating economic 


To meet balance-of-payments problems in the fourth quarter of 
1957 stricter import controls were enacted which may adversely affect 
some dollar imports. Inflationary trends were being felt in domestic 
trade and in the price of imported goods and materials. 

A possible record high may be reached in the wool clip with new 
season sales higher than last year. Meat production and prices were 
Exports of meat to the United States and to Japan were 








the other hand, licenses for many non- 
dollar goods, especially some of the EE 
items, will be granted automatically, 
while others will be given percentage 


quotas of base period imports, generally 
1957. 


U. S. exports to New Zealand have 
generally consisted of needed.raw mate- 
rials and machinery used in production 
which are not produced locally or avail- 
able from nondollar sources. Govern- 
ment officials indicate that ee li- 
censes Will be granted for most cf these 
products. 


Other Foreign Trade 
Developments Cited 


The import cuts created considerable 
business uncertainty and gloom, particu- 
larly on the part of importers. Most 
manufacturers will benefit from the im- 
port restrictions and, with the Govern- 
ment’s encouragement, were preparing 
to raise production. The protection af- 
forded by the cuts should inerease out- 
put, although labor shortages may re- 
strict expansion and production costs 
may be high. Some increased buying was 
evident in restricted goods. Used car 
prices rose and the important autorno- 
tive assembly industry was lowering its 
production sights. 


Increased competition from European 
dairy products on the London market 
and the subsidized United Kingdom’s 
dairy production were considered espe- 
cially important in causing lower dairy 
prices. At a meeting held in November 
between United King@om and New 
Zealand officials, the United Kingdom 
agreed to consider New Zealand’s views 
in the formulation of its production, 
marketing, and import policies relating 
to agriculture. It is generally believed in 
New Zealand that the development of 
the free trade area and the common 
market will adversely affect many of 
the country’s agricultural products. The 
United Kingdom has provided assurance 
that the Commonwealth preferences on 


New Zealand Economy Faces Restraints 


agricultural products would be main- 
tained should the United Kingdom join 
the free trade area. Nonetheless, con- 
siderable apprehension exists as to the 
outcome of the new trade arrangements. 


Inflationary Forces 
Cause Problems 


Aside from the lower export prices, 
the current problems are derived from 
inflationary forces, reflected in the high 
level of imports and high import prices, 
the increased retail sales, and the pres- 
sufe for more credit and capital con- 
struction. Although held in check, loans 
and discounts still rose 4.1. percent in 
the quarter compared with the 1956 
quarter. Trading bank reserve ratios 
were raised at the end of October to the 
high level of 28 percent of demand lia- 
bilities and 15 percent of time liabilities. 
About 15 percent more urban building 
permits were issued in April-October 
1957 than in the like period in 1956. Re- 
tail prices rose by 1.3 percent in the 
September quarter over 1956 and wages 
were 5 percent higher. 


Inflationary pressures may continue 
if election promises for higher social 
security benefits, more advantageous 
conditions for home building, and in- 
come tax rebates are carried out. Imple- 
mentation of the Labor Party's promises 
involve an estimated cost of NZ£50 to 
NZ£60 million, which would bolster con- 
sumer incomes and spending power. 
Many promises no doubt will be de- 
ferred and new restraints may be im- 
posed on credit and on the economy in 
general. 


Wool Clip May Reach 
Record High 


The wool clip in 1957-58 may possibly 
be higher than the record high produc- 
tion of 491 million pounds in the pre- 
vious year, but -the wool check is 
expected to be reduced by more than 
NZ£17 million. The new season's wool 
auctions opened at the beginning of the 
quarter at lower prices than the closing 
levels of last season and prices in 
December sales were almost 8d. or 16 
percent lower than 1956. 


Meat production and prices have been 
bright spots. Prices were generally high- 
er and new markets were being devel- 
oped. Over 17,000 long tons of frozen 
beef were shipped to the United States 
from October 1, 1956, to November 2, 
1957, as against 1,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding season. Japanese imports of New 
Zealand beef have also been rising sub- 
stantially.—U. S. Embassy, Wellington. 
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Mexican Economic Outlook Good 


Mexico’s good financial position, improved agricultural outlook, 
and general optimism in business circles in December created a favor- 
able situation expected to bring the country another year of stability 


and economic progress. 


Low world prices for industrial metals continued to plague the 
mining industry, although the volume of mineral production held up 
well. Foreign exchange reserves at the end of 1957 weré $30 million 
above the September 1 reserves and only $30 million below those of 
December 31, 1956, indicating substantial gains registered in both 
November and December. Commerce and industry picked up noticeably 
in anticipation of the year-end buying season, which registered substan- 
tially higher sales than in the preceding year. 

The first shipments of corn under the P.L, 480 agreement between 
Mexico and the United States arrived in Mexico. 


Consumer buying was at an unpre- 
cedented rate about the second week 
in December, and sales throughout the 
country~in that month were estimated 
at 500 million pesos. In the Federal 
District the value of sales was 20-25 
percent greater than in December 1956; 
in other areas it was estimated to be 
nearer 15 percent. Non-durable con- 
sumer goods apparently led all sales 
by a substantial margin, with light and 
heavy durables following in that order. 
December sales appeared to ease the 
concern of the business community re- 
garding the overall levels of business 
activity in 1957. However, no final ac- 
counting of the year’s business has yet 
been made, and it is not known if the 
late pickup in sales compensated en- 
tirely for the rather marked slowdown 
in some lines earlier in the year. 


Lead, Copper Output Up 


Despite the closing of a number of 
small marginal mines, lead and eopper 
output increased in the period January- 
October by 4.4 and 8.3 percent respec- 
tively; zinc production declined by 3.4 
percent. The value of production, how- 
ever, decreased considerably—24 per- 
cent for coppér and 12.3 percent for 
zine. Total value of these three min- 
erals through October was $20 million 
less than in the like period of 1956, 
official statistics reveal. Production of 
crude petroleum products in the period 
was nearly 4 percent less than in the 
like period of 1956, and averaged 248,- 
000 barrels a day. 

Currency in circulation increased sea- 
sonally and note circulation reportedly 
was 330 million pesos higher than at 
the end of 1956. This increase reflected 
the growth of the national income and 
the effects of the continuing inflation- 
ary tendencies on Mexican prices and 
wages. 


Bank Credit Volume Reduced 


The Bank of Mexico’s credit volume 
was further reduced to 868 million 
pesos, approximately the same as on 
January 1, 1957, before the Bank 
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granted special loans to finance the 
large wheat crop; the credit volume of 
commercial and other public banks con- 
tinued to rise. The increase from June 
30-November 30 was 1,050 million pesos, 
as against an increase of 670 million in 
the last 6 months of 1956. 

The 1958 Federal budget, approved 
by Congress in December, is balanced 
at a level 11 percent higher than the 
1957 budget. Whether the budget will 
actually balance in 1958, without fur- 
ther tax increases, will depend on the 
domestic economic situation, Mexico’s 
export position, and the ability of the 
Government to prevent a rise in the 
present level of expenditures. 


Congress, in December, enacted a 
revision of the General Law of Credit 
Institutions requiring the imposition of 
reserve requirements on the so-called 
“financieras” or financing companies 
which are not entitled to accept de- 
posits but which grant loans—mainly 
to finance installment sales and indus- 
trial and commercial needs—with the 
help of the credits they obtain from 
private and institutional lenders. 


Congress approved a decree author- 
izing the issue of National Savings 
Bonds totaling 600 million pesos, of 
which a part will be used to finance the 
investment needs of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos (Pemex). By provisions of an- 
other decree all autonomous Govern- 
ment organizations will be obliged to 
invest any available funds in bonds 
issued by Pemex or by the Government 
Public Works Bank. 


Price Indexes Increase 


The December index of wholesale 
prices of 210 general consumption arti- 
cles in Mexico City (1954=100) in- 
creased 0.2 of a point over the Novem- 
ber level. The December 1957 index 
stood at 126.6 compared with 119.2 in 
December 1956. -There was a marked 
increase in the index through mid-year, 
but in the period July-October it re- 
mained virtually stable. On the same 
base year, the general retail-price index 


-Republic were raised about 10 perecenj 


i, 


of foodstuffs in Mexico City rose Stead. 
ily from 122.8 in December 1956 to 1369 
in December 1957, 

The general cost-of-living index for 
the working class in Mexico q 
(1939=100) increased slightly over No. 
vember to an alltime high—12.6 percen{ 
higher than for December 1956, and, ql. 
though living costs rose at an increas} 
rate during the middle months of the 
year, there was a marked slowdown jy 
the rate of increase in the last 4 Months 
of 1957. Official minimum daily 
in three widely separated parts ‘of the 





in December. 

Preliminary foreign trade figures in- 
dicate that the total value of Mexicgs 
1957 exports continued to decline 4s 
compared with 1956, exports in Np. 
vember being approximately 25 per: 

(Continued on page 22) 











Chilean Inflation Subsidad| 
Rising Living Cost Slows 


The year 1957 was a difficult one j 
Chile’s anti-inflation fight in whi 
achievements were substantial in slow. 
ing down markedly the price infla 
and in bringing sounder monetary 
credit policies into play. 

Although copper production contin 
at a high level, the drastic drop i 
world prices sharply reduced both ex 
change earnings and  governmen 
revenues. This was a blow which 
Government was only able to offset 
partially with substantial outside 
assistance. 

The slowdown in the rising cost-of- 
living index was the most significant 














development in the Chilean economy} ' 


as the year ended, showing a rise of 
only 17.3 percent for the year. { 

Copper production was at a high 
level. Agricultural conditions were good 
and a record wheat crop was expected. 

Despite its admitted shortcomings, 
the Government’s new index has been 
the widely accepted barometer of the 
rate of inflation, and has been the 
measure which the Executive and the 
Congress have used in legislating wage 
increases. Total means of payment rose 
only about 22 percent in 1957, com-| 
pared with 42.9 percent in 1956 and 
54.7 percent in 1955. 





Copper Output High 


Another encouraging element was the 
continued high level of copper produt- 
tion together with the forward sale 
of most of: Chile’s planned production 
for 1958. Prices, on the other hand, 
continued weak in world markets. This 
weakness, however, did not prevent & 
Chilean mining group from p 
with their plans to develop a new CP 
per property requiring the investment’ 
of some $7 million. 

Wholesale and retail trade appear t 

(Continued on page $1) 
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French Economic 
Prospects Brighten 


‘France’s November foreign trade 
| deficit was the lowest for any single 
month since November 1955; imports 
declined further and the trade balance, 
though still unfavorable, improved con- 
siderably. 
Industrial production set new records, 
ntly unaffected by raw materials 
shortages or credit restrictions, and the 
wholesale-price index continued to rise. 


Prices rose faster than wages, tend- 
ing to cut real income and presaging a 
drop in consumer demand. 

The foreign trade deficit of $30 mil- 
lion resulted from the continuing de- 
cine in the value of imports to $298 
million in November as compared with 
$319 million in October. This sharp 
decline can be attributed mainly to a 
reduction in the value of imports for 
the energy sector from $98 million in 
IS October to $78 million in November. 















Other commodity groups remained 

t one inp practically unchanged from October. 
whi In trade with the United States, 
in slow4 France incurred a deficit of $27.7 mil- 


lion in November, a minor increase over 
ary and} October’s deficit. Important deviations 
from levels of trade in 1956 were noted 





ontin for raw cotton and coal. Imports of 
drop ins raw cotton from the United States in- 
both ex+ ereased for the month but still remained 
‘nmental) substantially below last year’s level. 
hich Similarly imports of coal from _ the 
0 offset! United States in the last quarter were 
utside@ more than 40 percent below the corre- 
sponding period of 1956, while total 
cost-of-| French imports of coal showed a de- 
gnificant} cline of only about 10 percent. 
economy} The industrial-production index, ex- 
. rise off cluding buildings, reached a new peak 
of 161 (1952= 100) in November. Current 
a high' thinking indicates that preduction will 


rere good] mow tend to stabilize at the present 
xpected. | high level, according to a National Sta- 
tcomings| tistics index poll of French business 
has been} leaders. 
r of the) The general wholesale-price index 
been the} Continued to rise to 164.4 at the end of 
and thet December, 2.2 percent above the pre- 
ing wage) teding month. The December average 
nent rose} Of the retail-price index of 179 articles, 
57, com-} to which the National Minimum Wage 
1956 andy tied, was 107.4 (July 1957—100), up 
wo points from November. Thus, 
hourly minimum wage rates which were 
Intreased by 4.3 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, to compensate for earlier price 
iereases, will receive a new increase 
vard sale on March 1. 
yroduction The Government “in January again 
her handj "s0rted to certain artifices to slow 
cets, This} “WM the rise in the consumer price 
prevent & Probably with a view to limiting 
yroceeding Mandatory increases in the mini- 
“new cop-} Mm wage rates. In addition, despite 
nvestment the tight foreign exchange situation, 
ernment imported certain food 
appear to} MOducts, particularly wine and meat, 
1) combat excessive price rises. 
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Situation Expected To Improve 





Acute Exchange Shortage Creates 
Serious Problems for Uruguay 


An acute shortage of foreign exchange was the dominant feature 
of the Uruguayan economy as the year ended. 

Heavy rains retarded the crop harvest, two American packing 
houses closed, wholesale and retail trade picked up despite scarcity of 
imported goods, new import arrangements were under study, exports 
increased in all categories except wool and wheat, and a joint American- 
Uruguayan transatlantic airline was incorporated. 


Some improvement in the exchange 
situation was expected, following a com- 
promise arrangement between wool 
producers and exporters and the ex- 
change authorities which had the im- 
mediate effect of a resumption of wool 
exports, although these were still below, 
normal due to lack of price incentive 
in the international market. The ar- 
rangement retained the former conver- 
sion percentages on exchange earnings 
of 25 percent at the free bank rate, 
currently at 4.10 pesos to the dollar 
equivalent, and 75 percent at the base 
rate of 1.519 pesos, but the aforo, or 
official evaluation of the export product 
on which exchange has to be surren- 
dered at the above rates, was lowered 
to 10 percent below the world market 
price, thus providing exporters with an 
opportunity to augment their free bank 
rate conversion. As the result of the 
new system, exports of wool rose from 


1,627 bales in November to 8,470 in 
December with Switzerland, Spain, 
Netherland, and the U.S.S.R.,_ being 


principal purchasers in that order. 

The reopening of the exchange market 
in November, after being closed for 
about 3 weeks, was largely symbolical 
inasmuch as most of the available for- 
eign exchange was reserved for the 
importation of high-priority essentials. 


W heat Harvest Damaged 


At the end of the year only half of 
the wheat crop had been harvested be- 
cause of heavy rains and official esti- 
mates placed the final crop at around 
600,000-700,000 metric tons, considerably 
lower than previous estimates. Linseed 
and some other crops were also adver- 
sely affected by the rains, but growing 
conditions were favorable for the first 
corn crop, for sunflower seed crops, and 
for pasturage. 


The meat-packing industry was rela- 
tively inactive from November 22 until 
December 21 as the result of a strike 
among packing-house workers, only~the 
Government-owned packing house con- 
tinuing to slaughter. The two large 
American packing houses, as they had 
announced some time before, closed 
their doors permanently on December 
20, after many years of operations in 





Uruguay. The closure was caused by 
dwindling cattle numbers and unprofit- 
able operations. Since the Government 
did not exercise an option to purchase 
the plants, the close-down left about 
6,000 workers unemployed. No immedi- 
ate plans for future utilizatfon of the 
Swift and Armour plants were an- 
nounced by either official or private 
interests although a special comimission 
was named to study the possible effects 
of the closure on the local economy and 
to recommend a future course of action. 


Some manufacturers complained of 
the higher cost of exchange for certain 
raw materials, as established by a 
decree of November 11; others that the 
lack of certain essential, imported raw 
materials was threatening them with 
closure. Wholesale and retail trade, 
however, showed a seasonal pickup in 
December although it was generally 
conceded that the sales volume was less 
than last year owing to the lack of 
certain traditional imported specialties. 

Local collections continued to be paid 
with maximum delay, due to the tight 
money situation; and foreign ones were 
virtually suspended pending delivery of 
exchange cover by the Bank of the 
Republic. Average prices in the stock 
market declined slowly under moderate 
turnover with mortgage bonds, account- 
ing for the major portion of trans- 
actions. The free market selling rate 
for the peso declined in December from 
4.39 to the dollar to 4.66. 


New Legislation Enacted 


The National Executive Council, on 
November 28, promulgated a law in- 
creasing the Government’s credit with 
the Bank of the Republic from 20 to 
40 million pesos. This credit. arrange- 
ment will remain in effect until a new 
central administration budget is drawn 
up, presumably in 1960. 

Physical volume of exports in the 
January-November period was greater 
in 1957 than in 1956 in all important 
categories except wool and wheat where 
a very marked decline was shown. Value 
of trade for the first 8 months, the 
latest period for which these figures are 

(Continued on page 29) 
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‘Costa Rican Coffee Outlook Better; 
Substantial Trade Deficit Looms 


The upward trend in coffee prices considerably alleviated Costa 
Rican concern over the foreign exchange situation in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1957, but the country still faced a considerable trade deficit. 

A record 1957-58 coffee crop was forecast. A cotton commission 
was established to resolve the surplus problem, and oil drilling opera- 
tions were started in Victoria. Bids for a cement plant were asked. 
Plans for a nationwide telecommunications system were being consid- 
ered. The Central American countries met to discuss electric power, 


housing, and other related problems of mutual interest. 


Record Coffee Crop Predicted 

A recordbreaking 1957-58 coffee crop 
of at least 850,000 quintals (1 quintal= 
102 pounds) is forecast, compared with 
736,883 quintals from the 1956-57 crop, 
and, 738,441 quintals from the previous 
record crop harvested in 1954-55. Ex- 
port sales*from the 1957-58 crop as of 
December 31, totaled 314,803 quintals at 
an average price of US$56.75 per quin- 
tal. This compares with sales of 276,285 
quintals from the preceding crop at an 
average price of US$70.62 as of De- 
cember 31, 1956. Nevertheless, the im- 
provement in prices attributed to the 
Mexico City Coffee Pact brightened the 
outlook in local coffee circles. 


Coiton Export Problems Exist 


A seven-man National Cotton Com- 
mission was established in the quarter 
to recommend measures to resolve the 
country’s surplus problem. Cotton out- 
put has increased rapidly in recent years, 
far outstripping the needs of the small 
domestic textile industry. With 1957-58 
production estimated at 35,000 quintals 
and consumption at 11,000 quintals, the 
excess coupled with past carry-overs 
will bring the total accumulated sur- 
plus to about 35,600 quintals in 1958. 
The surplus problem is complicated by 
the fact that Costa Rican cotton is not 
graded, is reported to be low-quality 
fiber, and the domestic support price is 
above current world market prices. 
These factors make export prospects, 
other than at a loss, remote. 


Imports Exceed Exports 


A foreign trade deficit of about US$13 
million for 1957 is estimated, slightly 
more than one-half the deficit regis- 
tered in 1956. Costa Rican imports in 
the third quarter of 1957 totaled US$26 
million against exports of US$13.4 mil- 
lien, resulting in a deficit on merchan- 
dise account of US$11 million for the 
first 9 months of the year. Accelerated 
coffee exports in the fourth quarter 
were expected to largely offset the con- 
tinuing high level of imports. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
at the end of the year totaled US$156 
million, compared with 15.9 million as 
of September 30, and 12.8 million on 
December 31, 1956. 
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A call for bids for the proposed Gov- 


ernment-controlled cement plant was 
issued during the quarter (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Jan. 13, p. 16). 


Meanwhile, a proposed law for a na- 
tionwide telecommunications with Gov- 
ernment participation and eventual own- 
ership underwent some changes in pre- 
liminary debate by the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

As originally presented the project 
involved a contract between the autono- 
mous Costa Rican Electricity Institute 
and an Italian group for installation of 
a modern, automatic telephone system in 
San Jose, with microwave connections 
with other points. As amended, the pro- 
posal calls for public bids on the project, 
and control of operation and rates by 
the National Electricity Service, the 
Government's regulatory agency. 


Drilling Operations Start 
The Union Oil Co. subsidiary began 
drilling operations at the Victoria site 


es 


and at the quarter's end had reacheg 
about 7,500 feet without any shows of 
petroleum, The company’s exploration 
contract with the Government was ex. 
tended for another 2 years effective 
November 18. The company will jp. 
vest a minimum of US$200,000 in ex. 
ploration expenses, continue paying the 
existing annual rental fee of 500; 

colones, and contribute 500,000 colones 
for certain construction projects (663 
colones=US$1). The company was ne. 
gotiating for the sale of all of its 
distribution facilities in Costa Rica ang 
Panama to the Gulf Oil Ca. of California, 


Costa Rica’s first four-lane highway 
was dedicated in December, and 
named “Carretera Presidente Wilson,” 
in honor of the former President of the 
United States. A two-mile section, it 
forms part of the Inter-American 
Highway, serving as the northern ep- 
trance to San Jose, and glso will be 
part of the projected highway connec. 
tion between San Jose and El Coco 
International Airport. 


Other developments in the quarter 
included the Central American confer- 
ences at San Jose on electric power and 
housing. At the first, delegates from the 
five Central American countries, with 
observers from Panama, Puerto Rico, 
and Mexico, reviewed power develop- 
ments and discussed problems such ag 
rate structures, legislation, and the use 
of nuclear energy in power develop- 
ment, At the second, delegates from the 
five countries and “Panama _ discussed 
mutual problems relating to housing, 
city planning, and the building and con- 
struction materials industries of their 
respective countries.—U. S. Embassy, 
San Jose. 





Honduran Government Plans Reform 


The last quarter of 1957 in Honduras was a period of political and 
economic uncertainty; a new Constitution was drafted and a new Presi- 
dent, Ramon Villeda Morales, was designated on November 15 for @ 
6-year term, beginning December 21. 

International reserves declined and credit became tighter. Several 
new industrial projects were initiated, new tax measures were under 
study, electric-power output increased. as rates were lowered, and 4 
new social security law was put into effect. 


The new President announced him- 
self as favoring foreign investment and 
the bse of international credit institu- 
tions to further economic development. 
He stressed the necessity~to improve 
agricultural credit facilities, education 
and sanitation, labor and social security 
legislation, the establishment of a civil 
service law and reform in Government 
accounting. He criticized the 1936 Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement with the United 
States and the recent Free Trade 
Treaty with E] Salvador. 

Government revenues in 1957 were 
markedly above 1956 receipts but spend- 
ing was greater, resulting in a depleted 





treasury. Unpaid accounts amounted t 
about $2.5 million. Increases in public 
debt for the year amounted to $700,00 
internally and $2.6 million externally. 
The National Economic Couneil raised 
the estimates for 1059-1962 to $49 mil- 
lion for expenditures, and revenues # 
$46 million including borrowing. Finant- 
ing for the $3 million remaining 
has not yet been decided, 


International Reserves Decline 


The Central Bank estimated the value 
of total 1957 exports at $71 million and 


(Continued on page 12) 
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German industry has recently re- 
ceived several large orders for capital 
equipment, principally from the less 
developed countries. 

The orders will take several months, 
or even a few years, for completion, and 
payments will be made over even longer 

s. These orders, as recently re- 
ported in the German press, are as 
follows: 

eA Philippine firm has placed an 
order for a steel plant with an initial 
capacity of 190,000 metric tons, later to 
be expanded to 300,000 tons capacity. 
It is scheduled to begin operations by 
1960. 
@ The Taiwan Power Company has 
ordered a steam generator worth some 
16 million German marks (US$3.8 mil- 
lion). 

e A Turkish firm has placed an order 
for a blast furnace with an annual ca- 
pacity of 325,000 metric tons of pig 
jon, Turkish operating personnel ‘are 
to be trained in Germany. 

@ Tunisia has ordered a 100 kilowatt- 
hour. medium-wave radio transmitter 
and a 50 kilowatt-hour short-wave radio 
transmitter from the Telefunken Cor- 
poration. This equipment will be used 
in the establishment of a national Tu- 
nisian radio network. 

@ The Union of South Africa has 
ordered several turbo-generators with 
a capacity of 100,000 kilowatt hours 
each for a steam power station in East 
Transvaal from the Allgemeine Elec- 
tricitaets-Gesellschaft (AEG). 

@ Poland has signed a contract for 
the purchase of a hot rolling mill with 
a capacity of 100,000 metric tons an- 
tually for the production of welded 
piping. The German firm will provide 
technical plans and the major part of 
the equipment, and is reported to have 
accepted long-term payments arrang> 
ments, . 

® Portugal has placed an order with 
a German-Belgium consortium for the 
construction of .a metallurgical plant 
worth about 200 million German marks 
labout US$48 million). This plant is 
scheduled to have an initial capacity of 
20,000 metric tons of crude steel an- 
tially, The project will include dock 
installations for the transshipment of 
oe, coke and coal, a blast furnace, a 
sintering plant, a steel mill, a rolling 
mill, and a coking mill. Payment will be 
made Over a period of 8-9 years under 

Suaranty of the Portuguese Gov- 
tnment—U. S. Embassy, Bonn, 





U. 8. cattle imports in 1957 totaled 
3000 head, the Foreign Agricultural 
reports. 
were divided about evénly be- 
Mexico and Canada. 
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large Orders Placed Industrial Expansion in N. Ireland 
With German Industry Slow, Long-Range Outlook Improves 


The immediate prospects of industrial expansion in Ulster are not 
bright, but the general outlook over a longer term will almost certainly 
be better, according to Viscount Chandos, chairman of the Northern 


Ireland Development Council. 


In its annual report, the Council stated that between December 
1956 and November 1957, 7 firms announced their decision to establish 
new plants in Northern Ireland, with initial labor targets of 2,000. This 
compared with the previous year’s record of 6 new firms to employ 
1,200 persons. The total of jobs still to be created and filled, in firms 


which have already begun operations, or are committed to do so, 
is about 15,000 over the next 5 or 6 years. 


The decision of the Du Pont Co. to go 
ahead with the construction of a syn- 
thetic rubber plant near Londonderry 
was the biggest and most encouraging 
accomplishment of the Council’s second 
year of operation. Other companies 
which announced their decision dur- 
ing the year to establish branches 
in Northern Ireland were as follows: 
Light Alloy Construction Co. Ltd, 
at Carnmoney; Carbide Industries, Ltd. 
(A subsidiary of the British Oxygen 
Co., Ltd.), at Londonderry; Flexibox, 
Ltd., at Ballymena; F. M. Aspin & Co., 
Ltd., at Londonderry; Ballantyne Sports- 
wear Co., Ltd., at Coleraine; Unidare, 
Ltd., and Bessbrook Product, Ltd. (as- 
sociates of the Pye group), at Porta- 
down and Newry respectively; and Re- 
liance-Clifton Cables and _ Industrial 
Products, Ltd., at Carnmoney. In addi- 
tion, a new factory at Drumahoe for 
Birmingham Sound Reproducers, Ltd., 
and extensions to the Lee Guiness, Ltd., 
and Berkshire Knitting Ltd. plants at 
Newtownards were other encouraging 
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announcements, It is an impressive 
measure of the extent of Ulster’s cur- 
rent effort that 28 advance factories are 
now being built for possible future oc@® 
cupants, and nearly 1.2 million square 
feet of extensions are being added to 


‘present factories. 


Unemployment Offsets Gains 


Although new jobs were created un- 
der the aegis of the Development Coun- 
cil, unemployment in the year covered 
by the report rose in Northern Ireland 
by 4,900. However, the report points 
out that three extraordinary, and, it is 
hoped, temporary factors account for 
these developments. These are the Brit- 
ish Government’s present anti-inflation- 
ary monetary policies; the very early 
stage of the Council’s operations; and 
the fact that new firms have by no 
means absorbed their full number of 
employees: 

Lord Chandos said that those firms 
which were anxious to press on with 
the énlargement of their plant or ex- 
pansion in other ways were undoubtéd- 
ly discouraged by the “credit squeeze;” 
in fact, some firms with whom discus- 
sions were well advanced felt compelled 
to withdraw their plans. Reasons given 
were a lessening in consumer demand, 
doubts about creating increased produc- 
tive capacity and a greater availability 
of labor and premises in Great Britain. 
As a result, the number of inquiries 
dropped sharply in the first half of the 
period under review. 

He commented that it was not un- 
reasonable to expect that given normal 
times in Britain, with no adverse fac- 
tors operating, the effect of publicizing 
Northern Ireland’s attractions would 
prove cumulative. As for the United 
States, the Council’s operations there 
had scarcely begun, and in time increas- 
ingly favorable results should be real- 
ized, particularly if the proposed Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area should come into 
being.—U. S. Consulate General, Belfast. 
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Germany Opens Import 
For Countries of Dollar Area 


Quotas 


The Federal Republic of Germany has announced new import 
quotas for a variety of goods from dollar-area countries. 

Quotas for import from all dollar countries are established for 
vitamin B 12 supplement; fishmeal; oilcake and other residues from oil 
production except oil dross; -raisins; currants; canned pineapple, fruit 


and vegetable juices, and juice con- 
centrates; certified blue-tag alfalfa seed 
of the Du Puits variety; timothy seed; 
hybrid seed corn of the varieties Pio- 
neer 395, P.A.G. 32, P.A.G. 28, Stock- 
man 95, U 22, Funks G 19, Pioneer 388, 
Pioneer 377A, Foddermaker E, A.H.P. 
14, Jacques 1003 J, Jowealth 90, War- 
wick 303, Keystone 5, and Funks 620. 


Applications for licenses to import 
Rybrid seed corn will be accepted until 
February 15, 1958, subject to exhaus- 
tion of the 70,000-German-mark quota 
for each of the following varieties (1 
German mark=about US$0.24): Pio- 


* neer 395, P.A.G. 32 and 28, Stockman 


95, U 22, and Funks G 19; and the 100,- 
000-German-mark quota for each of the 
other hybrid seed corn varieties here 
listed. 

Applications for licenses to import 
the following items will be accepted 
until unannounced quota limitations 
are reached, but not after the dates 
specified for the various items: Certified 
blue-tag alfalfa seed of jhe Du Puits 
variety, March 31, 1958; currants and 
raisins, December 15, 1958; vitamin 
B 12 supplement and fishmeal, Decem- 
ber 30, 1958; and timothy seed, date 
not specified. 

Licenses for the fishmeal and vitamin 
B 12 supplement may be issued with a 
validity of up to 12 months for.customs 
clearance. Fishmeal imported into Ger- 
many must be treated to destroy any 
salmonella present. Licenses for the al- 
falfa seed will be valid for customs 
clearance until April 30, 1958. 

Import from the dollar area of 
canned pineapple, fruit and vegetable 
juices without sugar and fruit juices 
except concentrates with sugar, and 
juice concentrates of orange, grape- 
fruit, lemon, tangerine, raspberry, 
plum, blackberry, and pineapple will 
be licensed until an unpublished quota 
is reached, but not later than Decem- 
ber 29, 1958. 


Some Quotas Set for 
U. S. and Canada Alone 


Licenses to import oilcake and other 
residues from oil production except oil 
dross will be granted until an unstated 
value limitation is reached, but not 
later than December 30,°1958. — 

Reexport of all the foregoing items 
will be permitted only to freely con- 
vertible currency areas. 


Quotas are also opened for specified 
countries of the dollar area for brown 
rice; plant extracts for the production 
of beverages; and hothouse plants with 
blossoms or buds; and canned aspara- 
gus. 


Licenses to import nonpolished rice 
without hulls, originating in the United 
States but purchased in the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion area will be granted until an un- 
announced quota limitation is reached, 
but not later than June 30, 1958. This 
is the first time since World War II that 
the Federal Republic has officially per- 
mitted imports of whole brown, or car- 
go rice of U. S. origin. Until*now such 
imports have not been permitted on the 
grounds that dollar foreign exchange 
should not be spent for a commodity 
available in sufficient quantities for pay- 
ment in soft currency. 

Licenses to import from the United 
States or Canada plant extracts for 
production of beverages will be granted 
until an unstated value limitation is 
reached, but not later than December 
30, 1958. 

Licenses to import from the United 
States or Canada hothouse plants with 
blossoms or buds will be granted until 


(Continued on page 11) 





Singapore Raises Import 
Duty Rate on Gasoline 


Singapore’s rate of import duty for 
petroleum with a flashing point below 
73°F. was raised on December 4, 1957, 
from M$0.80 to M$1 an imperial gallon 
(M$3=approximately US$1). The new 
rate applies to import of such petro- 
leum from all origins. 

Singapore has import levies on only a 
few items, such as petroleum and petro- 
leum products, alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco and tobacco products, and motor 
vehicles. 

The present increase in petroleum 
import duty is the second within a year, 
and the rate is now 37 percent above 
the November 1956 rate. 

Importers and distributors pass the 
full inerease on to consumers, and the 
resulting higher gasoline price has 
brought about an immediate rise in taxi- 
cab fares, as well as an expected rise in 
the cost of public bus transportation, 


Exporters Warned of 
Indian License Rules 


In view of recent arrivals in India of 
several consigments of unauthorized jp, 
ports from the United States, the attep. 
tion of American exporters is called tg 
the Indian regulation requiring that 
goods sent to that country must be 
shipped from U. S. ports before expira. 
tion date of the import license, 

Shipments made after expiration of 
an import license are treated as yp. 
authorized and are subject to heavy 


fines or to confiscation. Expiration of 
letters of credit generally coincides with 
expiration of the import license, and 
thus the consignee is prevented from re. 
mitting for late-shipped goods. 

No ex post facto licenses are granted, 
and expired licenses are not extended 
unless the Indian customs authorities 
are aware of circumstances beyond the 
shipper’s control that may have caused 
a delay in the ship’s departure. In some 


cases an import license is automatical- 


ly made valid to the last day of the 
month in which the license is to expire, 
and in special circumstances a grace pe 
riod is permitted. Such extensions, how- 
ever, cannot be claimed as a matter of 
right, and no letters of credit may_be 
opened during extended or grace periods. 





Peru Sets Points 
For Produce Entry 


Fruits and vegetables imported into 
Peru may enter only through designated 
customhouses and post offices. 

Designated for entry are: 


Customhouses at Aguas Verdes and Tumbe 

Post office and airport at Tumbes. 

Customhouses at Paita and Talara. 

Post office and airport at Piura. 

Customhouses at Pimentel gnd Eten, 

Post office and airport at Chiclayo. 

Customhouses at laverry and Chicama, 

Airport at Trujillo. 

Customhouse at Callao. 

Lima post office and Limatambo airport. 

Customhouses at Pisco, Matarani, and 
lendo. 

Post office and airport at Arequipa. 

Customhouse at Ilo. : 

Post office at Moquegua. 

Customhouse, post office, and airport at Tacna. 

Customhouses at Puno and Yunguyo.. 

Post office at Puno. 

Customhouse, post office, and airport at 
Iquitos. 

Customhouse at Puerto Maldonado, 

Post office at Madre de Dios. 


In special cases, however, the Mir 
istry of Agriculture may permit enty 
of fruits and vegetables through other 
ports. 

The new regulations, contained in 8 
Supreme resolution of December 
1957, are designed to prevent introdue 
tion of plant diseases into the countty. 
—U. S. Embassy, Lima. 
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Colombia Rage 
Deposit Warehouses 


The Colombian Government has is- 
sued new regulations designed to reg- 
ylate more strictly the operations of 
general deposit warehouses. 

Salient features of the regulations 
are the following: 

@ Deposit warehouses are authorized 
to issue negotiable certificates of de- 
t and to make loans on merchan- 
dise deposited. 

@ Deposit warehouses must be incor- 
porated as stock companies. 

e Minimum capitalization of each 
deposit warehouse is set at 1 million 
the equivalent of about US$150,- 
(00, of which each subscribing bank is 
allowed to invest no more than 10 per- 
cent of capital and legal reserve. 

@ Deposit warehouses are subject to 
regulation by the Superintendency of 
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@ Credit of only up to 20 percent of 
the value of merchandise deposited may 
be granted clients. 

Deposit warehouses, which were first 
guthorized in 1921, have the function of 
storing and selling domestic and im- 
ported merchandise and under certain 
conditions, issuing deposit or loan cer- 
fificates, backed by merchandise held 
in the warehouses. 

In recent years these institutions, 
which are financed largely by banks, 
have been criticized as instruments of 
inflation because of their alleged loose 
credit policies and their practice of im- 
porting scarce merchandise and storing 

it until a higher sales price could be 

: obtained. 
tr The new regulations were issued as 
Y | éccree’No. 356 dated December 16, 1957. 
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signated! Eeygdoran Products 
Require New Labels 

i Tumbes 


for labeling of industrial products man- 
n. wactured or prepared in Ecuador. Such 





icama, products are now required to bear an 

indication in Spanish of the locality in 
rport. which they were prepared and to bear 
and Mol} the word “Ecuador.” 


a. Industrial products assembled, pre- 
- | pared, or packed in Ecuador are now 
t at Tacnt. | Tequired to bear the legend “Armado 


yo. . mel Ecuador” (assembled in Ecuador), 
port at | Elaborado en el Ecuador” (prepared in 
| Eouador), as the case may be. 

' ent, of trademark labels im- 
the Mir a foreign origin for products 
mit entry ured, assembled, bottled, or 


igh other red in Ecuador is prohibited. 
ly such products were required 
bear an indication in Spanish of the 
iallity in which they were prepared 
Mi to bear the word “Ecuador.” 
*foducers having stocks of containers 
county: | ® labels not conforming to the new 
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Ecuador has changed its requirements: 


Philippines Resumes Remittance 


Abroad of Profits and Dividends 


Remittance abroad of profits and dividends from the Philippines 
has now been resumed, the Monetary Board of the Philippine Central 


\ 


Bank has announced. 


Suspension of remittances from the Philippines last December 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 23, 1957,.p. 7), instituted at about 
the same time tighter credit controls were imposed on commodity im- 
ports, was considered a temporary measure pending a review of the 
Philippines’ difficult foreign exchange situation. 


Exchange is first being released, on 
a case-by-case basis, for those remit- 
tances from 1956° earnings which had 
earlier been authorized for payment at 
the end of 1957 or beginning of 1958. 
It is expected that all firms will be able 
to make their regular remittances from 
1956 earnings in the near future, 


The Monetary Board, however, in 
formulating the foreign-exchange budg- 
et for the first half of 1958 for payment 
of invisible items has decided to cut 
most categories, including profit and 
dividend remittances, by 25 percent. 
The reduction will apply to remittances 
made in the first 6 months of 1958 
which are based on 1957 earnings. Thus, 
a company that normally has been per- 
mitted to remit 60 percent of its total 
profits will now be limited to 75 per- 
cent of that rate, or to 45 percent of 
1957 profits. 

Although the cut is said to be tem- 
porary, the Monetary Board has given 
no indication when the 25-percent por- 
tion withheld will be released for re- 
mittance, Presumably this will depend 
upon improvement in the international 
reserve position. The policy governing 
remittance of 1958 earnings will be es- 
tablished later in the year. 

The proportion of profits which firms 
normally are permitted to remit gen- 
erally ranges from 25 to 100 percent of 
the foreign participation in current net 
profits, depending on the individual 
firm’s contribution to Philippine eco- 
nomic development as measured by a 
3-part “social productivity” formula. 

This formula is described in Depart- 
ment Publication, “Philippine Regula- 
tions on Profit Remittances,” World 
Trade Information Service Series, part 
1, No. 56-67, July 1956, and revisions to 
the system are reported in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, April 8, 1957, 
page 3. 





regulations are granted permission to 
use up their supplies, but importation 
or manufacture of such containers after 
the effective date of regulation is not 
permitted. 

The new regulations were set forth in 
a decree of November 2, 1957, and be- 
came effective upon publication in the 
Registro Oficial of December 16.—U. S. 
Embassy, Quito, 





Meixcan Duties Up 
On 182 Tariff Items 


Mexico has raised its import duties 
on 182 import tariff classifications, each 
of which consists of a “basket” cat- 
egory for all items of a particular type 
not specifically listed elsewhere in the 
tariff. 


Types gf items covered by the classi- 
fications on which duties are raised are 
the following: 


Domestic and wild fowl; sauces; precious 
woods in log form; horny materials; vege- 
table products for industrial use; fish, ani- 
mal, and vegetable oils; inorganic gases. 

Metals; metallic and other inorganic salts; 
inorganic oxides; organic acids and salts; 
alkaloids and their salts. 


Aromatic products; vegetable extracts and 
tinctures for medicinal use and for the man- 
ufacture of beverages; essential oils. 

Chemical products not elsewhere specified; 
manufactures of synthetic resins; specially 
cut wood. 

Adhesive cotton cloth; silk cloth; knitted 
cotton yard goods; lace; fringe. 

Refractory materials; paving and construc- 
tion stones; manufactures of cement, fiber 
cement, stone, and chalk; glass tubing and 
flat glass; glass beads, buttons, pieces, and 
worked glass; manufactures of a combination 
of materials. 

Cast iron or steel shapes: aluminum pipes 
and sheets; iron or steel nails, tacks, screws, 
rivets, washers, and hinges; bottle and jar 
lids: tin cans; wire screening. 

Penknives and razors; printing presses; 
mills; machinery and apparatus not elsewhere - 
specified; filters; nonelectric stoves, heaters 
and ovens; cocks and_ valves; hand tools; 
pedal or lever- pecatee tools; apparatus an 
accessories for installation of electrical con- 
ductors; electric heaters. : 


Packing; spare parts and repair rts for 
radios, television apparatus, washing ma- 
chines, and of various materials for machinery 
and apparatus not elsewhere specified. 


Shoes; spatulas; pharmaceutical and lab- 
oratory apparatus; cameras; clocks; manu- 
factures of horn, coral, shell, wax, and other 
materials; brushes; table knives, forks and 
spoons, and kitchen utensils; donkeys and 
ae animals not intended for food; and 
swords. 


The duty changes became effective 
January 13, 1958.—Diario Oficial, Jan- 
uary 7, 1958. 

Information on new rates for specific 
items in this list may be obtained from 
the American Republics Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washintgon 25, 
D. C. 
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Ecuador Shifts Exchange Lists 


Ecuador has shifted numerous import commodities from its import 


list I to import list II. 


Imports of these items must now be paid for with exchange pur- 
chased at the free-market rate, which is about 16.70 sucres to US$1, 
rather than with exchange purchased at the official rate of 15.15 sucres 


to US$1. Goods in list II are subject to 
a special import tax of 10 percent c. i. f., 
instead of the 5 percent tax applicable 
to list I items. 


Among the more important commod- 
ities shifted to list II are infants’ pu- 
reed food, various paper products, wool, 
cotton thread and yarn, iron and steel 
products, metallic structures, river 
boats, and drawing supplies. 

A complete list of items transferred, 


together with their Ecuadoran customs 
tariff numbers, is as follows: 

1 (a). Breeding stock of horses, asses, and 
mules. . 


24 (b). Modified medicinal or humanized 
milk. 


133 (b). Powdered milk with malt or 
dextromalt. ee 

142 (a). Purees and fruit ipperations 
strained and homogenized for children and 


patients. 

162. Meat meal. 

170 (a). Prepared foods for animals with 
antibiotics or mineral substances added. 

332. Glues of vegetable origin (for car- 
pentry), and all other such preparations. 

417 (a). Common cardboard. 

417 (c). Cardboard called ‘‘duplex’’ and 
‘‘triplex’’ formed by various layers of pulp 
of different qualities, joined merely by com- 
pression. 

417 (d). Cardboard formed by various 
leayes of paper fastened together, such as 
bristol, manila, and similar cardboards. 

417 (e). Other pasteboards not denominated 
or included in another part. 

419 (a). Ordinary wrapping paper. 

421 (c). Couche and enameled paper. 

421 (e). Indigo paper, carbon paper, and 
the like. 

421 (g)-1. So-called glossy paper for stu- 
dents. 

493. Natural wool, natural or washed on 
the animal, thoroughly washed, even bleached 
or dyed. - 

518. Raw cotton, linters, and others. 

522 (a)-2. Cotton yarn, single-ply, un- 
bleached, grade No. 32 and above. 

522 ¢b) -2. Cotton yarn, single-ply, 
bleached, dyed or printed, grade No.-32 and 
above. 

522 (c)-2. Cotton yarn, single-ply, mercer- 
ized, glazed, or glossy, grade No. 32 and 
above. 

Item No. 532 (a)-2. twisted cotton yarn, 
2 ply or more, unbleached. grade 32 and 
above, is removed from list I but is not 
added to list II. Import of this item is there- 
fore prohibited. 

523 (b)-2. Twisted cotton yarn, 2-ply or 
more, bleached, dyed, or printed, grade 32 
and above. P 

Item 523 (c)-2, twisted cotton zosee. 2-ply 
or more, mercerized, glazed, or glossy, grade 
82 and above, is removed from list but is 
not added to list II. Import of this item is 
therefore prohibited. 

624. Twisted cotton yarns, cable twist, 
only grades above No. 30 

525. Mixed cotton yarns or threads, only 
grade above No. 30. 

590 (d). Cotton pocket handkerchiefs. 

673 (b). Reflectors, shades, glass globes, 
bulbs, and similar articles of a single piece. 

701 (a). Iron and steel bars, forged or 
rolled. heated: Round, quadrangular, rec- 
tangular, hexagonal or octagonal, including 
ordinary shapes such as angle irons, T's, 
I-beams, etc. 








701 (b). Iron and steel in bars, drawn or 
rolled, cold. 

701 (ec). Iron and steel in bars, wrought on 
the surface, except plated with other min- 
erals. 

702. Iron and steel in wire, rolled hot, 
rolled cold, or drawn: wrought on surface, 
galvanized, coated with tin, leaded, and 
others. 

703. Sheets of iron or of steel, flat, not 
worked: Simply forged or rolled’ while 
warm; not cleaned with acid bath (crude 
sheet iron), rolled while cold; cleaned with 
acid bath. 

704 (a). Sheets of iron or steel, flat, 
wrought on the surface, polished. 

704 (b). Sheets of iron or steel, flat, gal- 
vanized or leaded. 

704 (e). Sheets of iron or steel, flat, pol- 
ished, artifically oxidized, glazed, lacquered, 
enameled, stamped, and others. 

705. Sheets of iron or steel, rippled, 
grooved, or striated. or sheets with cone- 
shaped or other designs made by rolling or 
stamping: warped or inlaid: perforated: cut 
in another manner, not in straight angle. 

706 (a). Straps or hoops of iron or hot- 
rolled steel 

706 (b). Straps or hoops of iron or of steel 
drawn or rolled cold. 

706 (c). Straps or hoops of iron or of steel 
wrought on surface, except plated with other 
metals. 

719 (c). Metallic structures and their parts, 
finished or worked, of iron, steel or chilled 
casting. such as sections for bridges, trestles, 
marquees, ribs for vaulting, etc., even with 
accessories of other materials; items not 
included under (a) and (b). 

866 (b). Are lamps. 

905 (c). Vessels for interior navigation, for 
transport of passengers, only. for river trans- 
port. 

906 (b). Vessels for interior navigation for 
transport of merchandise, only for river 
transport. 

921 ‘c). Rulers, squares, and other draw- 
ing implements: meter sticks: measuring 
tapes; and similar articles of whatever ma- 
terial. 

921 (e). Others, including slide rules. 

$26 (a). Exposure meters or photometers 
for photography or motion pictures. 

934 (b). Control watches and clocks. 

969 ‘c). Wire brushes. 


These changes were made by Execu- 
tive Decree No. 2022, which became 


effective upon its publication in the 
Registro Oficial of December 13, 1957. 
—U. S. Embassy, Quito. 


EF 
International Com zarisons 
of Tariff Levels— 
Their Nature and Significance 


A WTIS report 
Part 3. No. 57-41 u 
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Sold by Department of Commerce 
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Peru Frees Rate of 
Certificate Exchange 


The Central Reserve Bank of Pery 
announced on January 22 that it woulg 
cease to intervene in the purchase ang 
sale of foreign exchange certificates. 

This action in effect releases the cep. 
tificate rate, which for some time hag 
been pegged at 19 soles to the dollar, to 
find its own level in the free market, 
Foreign exchauge derived from exports 
must be sold to the banks for exchange 
certificates. 


In a later move the period of time 
during which exporters must sell the 
exchange certificates was reduced to 5 
days from the customary 10-day period, 
Importers are permitted to purchase 
exchange certificates in order to cover 
their exchange requirements. 

The new measures do not alter the 
existing “certificate exchange” and the 
“draft market” but merely restate that 
the Central Reserve Bank will no long. 
er support the “certificate exchange 
rate” as it has been doing in the past. 

Following the announcement there 
has been some depreciation of the sol, 
and on February 4 the certificate ex. 
change rate was quoted at 21 soles to 
the dollar. 


Appropriate changes should be made 
in Department publication “Licensing 
and Exchange Controls—Peru,” World 
Trade Information Service series, part 
2, No. 56-49, May 1956. 


New Group To Form 
Libyan Trade Policy 


The Government of Libya has placed 
the formation of its import and export 
policy with a Consultative Import and 
Export Council chaired by the Minister 
of National Economy. 


* According to a recently published un 
official English translation of the Liby- 
an law, the Consultative Council of Il 
members is made up of officials from the 
Ministry of National Economy and the 
Ministry of Finance, together with the 
chief finance official from each of 
Libya's three Provinces. 

The law charges the Council with 
broad responsibility for conceiving and 
coordinating import and export policies 
and for establishing regulations neces 
sary for the protection and develop 
ment of domestic agriculture and indus 
try. The regulations, for example, will 
include import and_ export licenses, 
quotas, and transshipments. 

It is hoped that Federal control will 
improve Libya's export and import oper 
ations, which were previously regulated 
by separate Provincial statutes and 
were marked by duplication, con 
and smuggling.—U. S. Embassy, Tripoli. 
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Peru Raises Income 
Tax on Foreigners 
e Peru has increased the amount of its 
P alien registration tax. 
~eru The Peruvian alien registration tax 
thre js an annual tax on income of foreigners 
ee residing in Peru, but it is based on their 
monthly income. 
© cer. New and old income tax scales are as 
e has | sojlows (1 Sol= approximately US$0.048) : 
lar, to N ae 
arket, hly income Pyle ais Annual tax 
rome, ’ 
xports Lar bolas in soles 
9, 
hange A up te 1s eset 200 
2500 and over ............ vee 300 plus 
tin yc 
ll the cess of 2,500 
1 to 5 Old Basis 
; i , » A l t ’ 
aan ow yor oa " ry i. 
ST Tsai enesnguibiaseaediiciacimearteeneahi 40 
cover * up to oF se Renachaparoanbeunteweeeteernaiaaea 4 
ie = to ee 80 
er the | 3000 up to 5,000... 
nd the 5,000 and over ............. 
fe that Exempted from the tax are dependent 
> long- | wives and children, members of diplo- 
change | matic missions and employees of semi- 
past, | official entities collaborating with the 
there Government, technicians contracted by 
he sol, | the Government, colonists and immi- 
ite ex. | grants entering the country under spe- 
‘oles to} “ial Government auspices, members of 
religious orders engaged in educational 
de ow missionary work gratuitously, stu- 
ews dents who are recipients of scholarships 
an from their Governments or from the 
ord | Peruvian Government, and individuals 
8, part earning less than 500 soles monthly. 
The measure was enacted in an effort 
: to help increase the Government’s in- 
“OFM | come’ and to bring the budget into 
balance. 
. 
dlicy — 
rman ens . 
s placed 7“? —" 
1 export (Continued from page 8) 
ort and thidden value limitation is reached, but 
Minister | not later than December 16, 1958. Cus- 
toms clearance deadline for items im- 
shed un- | ported under these licenses is Decem- 
he Liby- | ber 31, 1958. 
cil of 11} Licenses for import of canned center- 
from the tit asparagus from the United States 
and the) Will be granted under the same time 
with the | tonditions as are licenses for fruit and 
each of vegetable juices from all dollar-area 
countries, 
icil with} New quotas are opened for import 
ving and ftom the United States of various glass- 
t policies | fher products 
ns nec’ | Individual licenses to a value of up 
develop | 1 50,000 German marks will be issued 
nd indus- | for tissues, ribbons, cordons, cords, hol- 
nple, will low hose, yarns, and twines of spinnable 
license, } glass fibers. 

a Individual licenses to a value of up 
ntrol Wi } 1) 100,000 marks will be issued for glass 
pont flee mats chemically and/or mechani- 
regina Gilly bound, and for glass silk, glass 
tes @ fibers, flat material and glass 

conflict, atk skeins (rovings). 
y, Tripoli will be granted for these 
Weekly | Rebary 17, 1958 














glass-fiber products until an unstated 
overall quota is reached, but not after 
March 31, 1958. The commodities must 
be imported for further processing and 
no reexport will be permitted—vU, S. 
Embassy, Bonn. 





Colombian Income 


Tax Rules Amended 


The Colombian Government has is- 
sued a decree setting forth miscellane- 
ous amendments to its tax regulations. 


Beginning with the tax year 1957 de- 
ductions are authorized for personal 
medical and educational income tax 
payments (article 25). These include all 
payments to doctors and dentists and 
up to 200 pesos a year per person for 
payments to hospitals and clinics, and 
tuition payments of up to 500 pesos a 
year per person to Colombian schools 
for primary, secondary, technical, or 
commercial education. 

Penalties for incorrect tax returns 
are limited to 100 percent of the amount 
due for the year covered. 

Provision is made for administrative 
decisions in tax appeal cases by district 
tax administration or collection offices, 
instead of by the Department of Reve- 
nue and National Taxes in Bogota. De- 
cisions of district tax officials, however, 
may be appealed to the central tax au- 
thority. 

Parties inyolved in unsettled tax dis- 
putes for the years 1954 and 1955 are 
granted permission to settle them by 
paying the average of the amount 
‘claimed by the tax authorities and that 
calculated by the taxpayer provided the 
difference between the amounts is less 
than 50,000 pesos. These provisions were 
made to clear up a large backlog of un- 
settled tax disputes dating back to 1953. 

A novel provision authorizes a special 
review of the tax problems of persons 
able to establish that they were sub- 
ject to discrimination by the tax au- 
thorities before the fall of the Rojas 
regime. 

The new amendments were issued as 
decree No. 341 on December 10, 1957, 
and became effective upon publication in 
the Diario Oficial on December 19.— 
U. S. Embassy, Bogota. 
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Egypt Imposes Import 
Fee on Movie Film 


Egypt has established a fee of £E150 
on feature motion picture film import- 
ed into the country for showing. 


Also a fee of £E20 per film is assessed 
on long 16-millimeter and narrower 
films and a £E5 fee on each “short” or 
news film. 


The import fee reportedly is assessed 
on the basis of subject of the film 
rather than on separate prints. Thus a 
film is assessed the fee only once per 
subject regardless of number of prints. 

The text of Ministry of Finance and 
Economy Departmental Order No. 658, 
pertaining to the import fee, made ef- 
fective on January 6, is as follows: 


“Article 1” 


“At the time a control license is is- 
sued for showing an imported film in 
this country there shall be collected the 
following fees: 

“First, 150 pounds for each long film 
of 35 millimeter width and above. Films 
the showing of which takes more than 
30 minutes are to be considered as long 
films. 

“Films divided into episodes are to be 
considered as long ,ones whenever the 
total time taken by the showing of the 
complete film exceeds 30 minutes. The 
whole fee shall be collected for the com- 
plete film whether received complete or 
whether only certain episodes thereof 
are received. In the latter case the epi- 
sodes remaining to be received shall] be 
exempted from the fee. 

“Secondly, in case of a new copy of 
a film being imported after the lapse of 
3 years from the date on which the 
showing of the film was authorized in 
the Egyptian Republic for the first time, 
there shall be collected an £E75 fee per 
film. 

“Thirdly, in case of any amendment 
introduced to the film, either before or 
after the lapse of 3 years, the whole 
fee shall be collected. 

“Fourthly, long films of 16 millimeter 
width and narrower ones shall be as- 
sessed an £E20 fee per film. In case of a 
new copy of such a film being imported 
after the lapse of 3 years from the 
previous one, there shall also be collect- 
ed an £E20 fee. 

“Fifthly, an £E5 fee shall be collected 
on each “short” or news film.” 

Government authorities charged with 
issuance of film control licenses for the 
showing of films in the Egyptian Repub- 
lic and collection of the fees relating 
thereto are charged with implementa- 
tion of- the present order—U. S. Embas- 
sy, Cairo. 





The Argentine corn harvest, which 
gets under way in March, is forecast 
at about 200 million bushels, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Germany Liberalizes 
Import of More Goods 


Germany on January 1 broadened its 
list of goods liberalized for import from 
countries of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation area; other 
soft-currency countries not in the 
OEEC area; or so-called OSC countries; 
and dollar-area countries. 

Principal additions to the dollar-area 
liberalized list are items from the agri- 
cultural sector of the German import 
tariff. 

Still requiring individual licenses for 
import from the dollar area are 380 
items from the industrial sector and 
470 from the agricultural sector. 

Items in the agricultural sector of 
the tariff-still subject to import restric- 
tion from all areas have a value about 
17 percent of the value of total 1956 
German imports, of which about 11 per- 
cent are subject to German domestic 
marketing laws. In the indvwstrial sec- 
tor, value of the remaining restricted 
items, except gold, comprises about 2.5 
percent of the value of total 1956 
imports. 

The new liberalized import list, in ad- 
dition to being expanded, differs from 
earlier lists in that it is organized ac- 
cording to the revised nomenclature of 
the German import tariff (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 1, 1957, p. 8). 
It also contains the complete German 
foreign trade schedule, which now con- 
sists of about 6,500 items, and shows 
the import status of each item for each 
of the three liberalization areas.— 
U. S. Embassy, Bonn. ' 

The consolidated liberalization list 
was published in Bundesanzeiger No. 7 
of January 11, 1958. A listing of agri- 
cultural items newly liberalized for im- 
port from the dollar area is available 
from the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 





Guatemala Sets New 
Flour Import Quota 


Guatemala has set a quota of 80,010 
quintals for import of hard spring 
wheat flour in the period February- 
March (1 quintal=101.43 pounds). 

Imports must be distributed 44,334 
quintals to commercial bakers; 27,675 
quintals to commercial importers; and 
8,001 quintals to INFOP, the Govern- 
ment Production Development Institute. 

The flour must conform to the follow- 
ing specifications: 14 percent maximum 
moisture content, 13.6 percent mini- 
mum protein content, and 0.47 percent 
maximum ash content. 

The new quota will be charged 
against Guatemala’s quota under the 
International Wheat Agreement.—U. S. 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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Argentina Signs New 
Pacts With Rumania 


Argentina, continuing its program of 
revising bilateral trade and payments 
agreements with Eastern European 
countries, on January 16 signed a new 
agreement with Rumania, 

The new agreement, which became 
effective on February 7, replaces one 
of July 1951 between Argentina and 
Rumania and is similar to agreements 
signed with the other Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. It provides a reciprocal swing 
credit of $2 million, above which pay- 
ments are to be made by cable in freely 
convertible dollars or other currency 
mutually acceptable, It also contains 
a provision regarding possible financing 
by Rumania of capital goods purchased 
by Argentina. 

Signing of the agreement followed 
the recent signing of agreements with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
and negotiations with the Soviet Union 
and Bulgaria are said to be in progress. 
—U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Honduran Government... 
(Continued from page 6) 
imports at $65 million. This trade bal- 
ance of $6 million, plus a drawing of 
$3.75 million from the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in November 
and new foreign loans and investments 
could not offset remittances from in- 
vestment and other current account 

debits. . 

Net international reserves declined to 
$15.6 million on November 30 from 
$18.4 million on September 30 and from 
$18.3 million on December 31, 
Central Bank officials expect to draw 
the remainder of their IMF quota— 
$3.75 mi'lion—before July, 1958. 

Some improvement in the balance of 
payments is possible this year. Banana 
exports are expected to be down again 
in 1958, partly because of storm damage 
last November, but may be offset by 
larger coffee and cotton crops. Capital 
flight should be stopped by the inaugu- 
ration of a stable Government. 

One proposal of the new administra- 
tion would remove the right of munici- 
palities to levy taxes on the movement, 
storage or sale of goods. These munici- 
pal taxes, and several other taxes, 
would be replaced by new national 
taxes. 

Among the projected new taxes are 
an increase of 3 cents a gallon on gaso- 
line, 9 cents a bottle on beer, 12.5 cents 
a liter on whiskey, 62.5 cents on each 
100 pounds of sugar, and 10 percent on 
the sale of new automobiles. These 
taxes would affect imports as well as 
domestic products. Other proposals in- 
cluded a tax on domestic services and 
products and a 12-percent increase in 
import duties. 

The volume of wholesale and retail 
trade remained steady in the fourth 





1956." 


ey, 


quarter as in the third, with collections 
very slow. The Christmas season gig 
not provide the usual stimulus to gales, 


The Central Bank acted in October 
to relieve the credit situation by lower. 
ing reserve requirements on time de. 
posits from 15 to 10 percent and per. 
mitting cash on hand to be included as 
part of the 35-percent reserve required 
on sight deposits. Little change oceyp. 
red in the volume of money in circula- 
tion or in the retail-price index. 


Several new industrial projects were 
initiated or proposed. Construction cop. 
tinued on a North Coast cement plant, 
and plans were laid for several new 
bottling plants and a powdered-milk 
factory. Work on the expansion of the 
Compania Azucarera Hondurena sugar 
refinery progressed, and a new cotton 
gin went into production in December 
with a capacity of 120 500-lb. bales a 
day. 

Total electric-power production jn 

1957 increased 10-15 percent over 1956, 
On January 1, 1958, new lower rates of 
6'2 to 9 cents a kilowatt-hour for resi. 
dential users and an average of 5 cents 
a kilowatt-hour for industrial users 
went into effect. Former rates were 8- 
11%2 cents and 64% cents respectively. 
The electric company expects to reduce 
rates another 15 percent in July, 
“A new social security law, drafted by 
the outgoing military government, went 
into effect December 22, and established 
an organizational framework for a Hon- 
duran social security institute. 

Part of the resources of the institute 
are to come from contributions of em- 
ployers, employees, and the Government. 
Details as to the size of these contribu. 
tions and benefits have been left to reg- 
ulations yet to be drafted by the new 
administration. The military govern 
ment also issued a Collective Contract 
Law, effective December 4, to set forth 
the ground rules for collective labor 
contracts. However, the new Govern- 
ment has begun the preparation of a 
new labor code, which will replace all 
existing labor legislation. 

A new civil aeronautics law was 
issued, effective November 27, which 
provides a detailed and modernized code 
administered by a civil aeronautics bu- 
reau and governs all aspects of civil 
aviation.—_U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Egypt Invites Tender 
For Ferry Boat 


Tenders are invited until March 
15 by the Director of Procure- 
ment, Suez Canal Authority, Is- 
mailia, for a ferry boat meeting 
the following _ specifications: 

Length, about 42.30 meters; 
beam, 9.00 meters; width of car 
space, 4.80 meters; draft (loaded), 
about 1.90 meters; load, 300 tons; 
capacity, 16 cars and 500 passen- 
gers; power, 4 high speed diesel 
electric power units, each diesel 


about 400 h.p.; propellers, each 
driven by a separate motor. 
Offers must contain complete 


specifications and drawings, price, 
conditions of payment, time of de- 
livery, etc., as* well as suggested 
spare parts and price for the first 
2000 working hours. Any sugges- 
tions in offer will be taken into 
consideration. 











New Zealand Ministry 
To Develop Airport 


The New Zealand Ministry of Works, 
in Wellington, has been charged with 
the development of Nandi Airport on 
the island of Fiji. The project, to be 
completed by the end of 1959, includes 
1 4000-foot concrete extension to the 
main runway, resurfacing’ of a_ sec- 
mdary runway, construction of a new 
terminal area, access roads, drainage, 
and other auxiliary work. 

About 600,000 cubic yards of earth 
moving, 80,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
$000 cubic yards of hot bituminous 
mix, and 40,000 cubic yards of metal in 
dition to that required for concrete 
wil be involved. 

Firms wanting to bid on this project 
tould express their interest to the New 
faland Ministry of Works, Depart- 
mental Buildings, Storet Street, Welling- 
i, enclosing a brief resume of their 
qualifications. 


Syria Extends Bid Date 
On Hejaz Railway Project 


The Executive Committee for recom- 
ioning the Hejaz Railway Line, 
20. Box 134, Damascus, has extended 
bApril 15 the deadline for submitting 
to reconstruct the line between 
ain Jordan and Midina Al-Muna- 
Wa in Saudi Arabia, a distance of 
tut 520 miles. Field examination of 
W site will be made February 2. 
This trade lead was announced in 
{ speenerce Weekly, December 





Mnory 17, 1958 








Governments Want Equipment 





Bids Invited on Refrigerator 
Plants, Cranes, Other Items 


Several foreign governments, ‘through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 
Belgian Congo 

Surgical dressings, estimated value 
$300,000, tender No. 112-722-57; bids 
opened March 20 at Direction des Ap- 
provisionnements, 1 rue de la Regence, 
Brussels, Belgium, and at Salle du Con- 
seil des Adjudications du Government 
General, Baiment Administratif, Ave- 
nues Pierre Ryckmans and Martin 
Rutten, Leopoldville-Kalina. 


Specifications may be obtained for 
$1 a _ set, plus postage, from the 
Comptable des Finances du Gouverne- 
ment General Batiment Administratif, 
Leopoldville-Kalina. Information — re- 
garding the tender may be obtained 
from the Section des Approvisionne- 
ments Medicaux de la 7 eme Direction 
Generale, D.C.M.P. Ndolo, B. P. 1497, 
Leopoldville-Est. 


Egypt 

Machine tools; bids invited until 
March 1 by the Director of Procure- 
ment, Suez Canal Authority, Ismailia.* 


Rail buses, 350; bids invited until 
March 24 by the Egyptian Republic 
Railways. Bids must be submitted 
through an agent established in Egypt 
to thegDirector General, Egyptian Re- 
public Railways, Ministry of Communi- 
cations, Cairo, and must be accom- 
panied by a provisional deposit of 2 
percent of the value of the contract.* 


Greece 


Refrigeration plants, 3, estimated 
cost $600,000; bids invited until March 
20 by the Agricultural Bank of Greece, 
Permanent Supplies Committee, 23 Fr. 
Roosevelt Street, Athens. 

Meters, 25,000, single-phase house 
service electricity, estimated value 
$115,000; bids invited until February 25 
Public Power Corporation, 5 Loukianou 
Street, Athens. 

Cable, 4,700 meters, underground, and 
cable boxes, 26, underground, bid dead- 
line March 6; and copper wire, 4,500 
kilograms March 4. Bids invited by 
Heraclion Municipal Electricity Enter- 
prise, Heraclion, Crete. 

Pumps, components, and material for 





oil tanks; bids invited until February 
25 by the Greek State Railways (SEK), 
12b Polytechniou Street, Athens. 

Accounting machines, 2; bids invited 
until February 20 by the Greek Water 
Company, 4 Kolokotroni Street, Athens. 

Refractory brick, shapes and fire 
clay; bids invited until March 7 by the 
Gas Works of Athens, 18 Fr. Roosevelt 
Street, Athens. 

Further information regarding these 
tenders may be obtained from the Greek 
Foreign Trade Administration, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., ‘Washington, 
DD, <° 


Mine car loaders, 4; bids invited until 
March 20 by the Secretary, Stores Pur- 
chase Committee, Government of. My- 
sore, Bangalore. 

Tender documents may be had from 
the Trade Agent for Mysore, 28 Cock- 
spur Street, Trafalgar Square, London, 
S.W. 1, at $4.20 a set.* 


Iran 


Pipe and related equipment; bids in- 
vited until March 11 by the Rizayeh 
Water and Power Co., Khiaban Shah- 
reza, Aval Khiaban Farvardin, Tehran. 
Specifications may be obtained from 
that authority for $6.50 a set. 

Metal hangars, 80—forty, 9.5 meters 
wide, 25 meters long and forty, 15 
meters wide, 25 meters long; bids in- 
vited until March 9 by the Imperial 
Iranian State Railways, Tehran.* 


New Zealand 


Supply and delivery of one 30,000 
kilovolt-ampere 66/11-kilovolt trans- 
former bank and spare-part unit, file 
No. S.H.D. 22/39/21, contract No. 335; 
bids invited until April 22 by the Sec- 
retary, Tenders Committee, State Hy- 
dro-electric Department, Wellington. 

Tender documents including plans and 
specifications are available on loan from 
the New Zealand Senior Trade Com- 
missioner, 1145 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.* 


Union of South Africa 


Overhead track equipment (contact 
(Continued on page 24) 
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$4.59 Million Worth of 
NATO Work Planned 


Two new project’s in France, one in 
Norway, and one in Belgium, estimated 
to cost over $4,590,000, have been 
opened to U. S. bidders under the inter- 
national competitive bidding procedure 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce has reported. 


One project in France calls for con- 
struction of 13 pipeline pumping sta- 
tions, estimated to cost $3,714,000. The 
other calls for construction of a petro- 
leum products depot, estimated at $237,- 
000. 


The project in Norway calls for exca- 
vation work and paving of concrete run- 
ways at a tactical airfield, costing about 
$405,000. 

The Belgian project, located in the 
Province of Antwerp, consists essential- 
ly of supply and installation of pipes 
and valves for the canalization of a 
petroleum products depot. Plans and 
specifications were expected to be avail- 
able around February 10; required pre- 
liminary depgsit is about $5. The bid 
reference No. is DPL 2/58. 

Firms. interested in bidding on this 
project should file their intention to 
bid before February 22 with the Min- 
isters De La Defense Nationale De 
Belgique, Service General Des Con- 
struction Militaires, Direction Pipe- 
Line, Caserne Prince Baudouin, Place 
Dailly, Bruss®ls, Belgium. 


Earlier Bids Valid 


This project was announced in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, June 24, 1957, 
page 18. Bids which were received at 
that time by the Ministere remain 
valid. 

Firms interested in bidding on the 
projects in France should register their 
intentions before February 22, with the 
Ministere de lIndustrie et du Com- 
merce, Direction des Carburants, Serv- 
ice Special des Depots d’Hydrocarbures, 
85 boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris. 
Firms wanting to bid on the Norwegian 
project should express their interest 
before February 25 to the Forsvarets 
Bygningstekniske Korps, Avd. 1/3, Post- 
boks 967, Oslo. 


U. S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., as 
described in the brochure on the NATO 
program available from that Division. 





Philippine exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil in 1957 are now reported at 
715,687 long tons, oi] basis, 3,054 tons 
more than originally reported, the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Trade Leads and Investment Op- 
portunities departments of For- 
¢ eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 


- will be prepared on request— 
— through the Commercial Intelli- 
™ gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 


© ment’s Field Offices. 
— Requests for these reports @ 
*% should include the names and # 
addresses of the firms or indi- 
* viduals. % 
* The information given in a | 
usually includes lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 
= other pertinent business informa- © 
tion. = 





Australia Invites Bids on 


Harbor Rock Excavation 


Tenders are invited until March 3 by 
the President of the Tender Board, De- 
partment of Public Works, Sydney, for 
the excavation and disposal of about 
118,000 cubic yards of rock in the en- 
trance channel to Port Kembla imner 
harbor. About 43,300 cubic yards will 
be removed to the depth of 32 feet be- 
low datum and 36,000 cubic yards be- 
yond that depth. 

The tidal range at Port Kembla is 
similar to that at Sydney. Mean Spring 
Range is 3 feet 11 inches and Mean 
Neap Range is 24 inches. The maximum 
tide to be expected is under 7 feet. 

A copy of the Specifications of Work, 
containing plans, spécifications, general 
conditions, ete., is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
aa, Ta ©. 


Baghdad Invites Tenders 
On 53 Pumping Units 


The Baghdad Sewerage Board invites 
tenders until June 1 on the Baghdad 
Drainage-Machinery Contract No. M-2, 
which calls for the supply, erection, and 
commissioning of 53 electrically driven 
centrifugal nonclog sewage pumping 
units. 

The units, ranging from 125 to 15,000 
imperial g.p.m., are to be installed in 
17 stations, complete with auxiliaries, 
control gear, and wiring. 

The tender documents and contract 





—— 


drawings may be inspected at the Em.’ 
bassy of Iraq, 2135 Yyoming Avenye 
NW., Washington, D. C., or they 

be purchased from that authority fo, 
$56 a set, not refundable. Tenders myst 
be accompanied by a deposit of $14,009 
either in cash or by a letter of guaranty 
from an approved bank in Iraq. 


French Business Register 
Covers World, Lists Trades 


Bottin International—published by 
Didot-Bottin in Paris—a business reg. 
ister covering the most important coup. 
tries of the world, provides an index 
of trades, chief production centers, ]po. 
calities, maps, and general information, 

Also included are lists of banks, ho. 
tels, insurance companies, news and 
press agencies, ship owners, travel agen. 
cies, and an alphabetical index to ad- 
vertisements. Index headings are print- 
ed in French, English, Spanish, and 
German. 

A copy of the 2,261-page directory 
may be consulted in the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or in the 
Department’s Field Offices in Albuquer- 
que, Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Charles. 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Denver, Detroit, Jacksonville, Kansag 
City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St, 
Louis, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

The directory may be purchased from 
the U. S. agents, Charles Andre, Inc., 
140 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., and A. Spitzer & Associates, 498 
S. San Cicente Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif. 








Ecuador Invites Tenders 


For Legislative Palace 

Bids are invited until March 1 by the 
Secretaria General de la X1 Confer- 
encia Interamericana in Ecuador for the 
construction of the legislative palace in 
Quito. Bids must be accompanied by a 
deposit of about $3,333 which will be 
returned upon issuance of the contract. 

Plans and specifications may be ob 
tained from the Secretaria, at Calle 
Bogota No. 123, Quito, for $160 a set. 
A copy of the bid announcement in 
Spanish is available on loan from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 





Ceylon Amends Flour 
Tender, Extends Date 


The Food Commissioner of Ceylon, 
Colombo, has extended the deadline to 
February 28 for submitting bids for 
wheat flour and has reduced the qual- 
tity from 60,000 tons to 30,000 tons. 

This trade lead was published in For 
eign Commerce Weekly, January %, 
page 14, 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











= 
The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 


_ nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Aquarium Supplies 


Japan 

Ito Shoten (Ito Goldfish Co.) (breed- 
er of goldfish; manufacturer, wholesaler, 
and exporter of goldfish and decorative 
rocks for aquariums), 8 Nakamonzen- 
cho 1-chome, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
decorative rocks for aquarium suitable 
for goldfish and tropical fish culture, 
available in 6 designs—production ca- 
pacity: 500 doz. monthly. Descriptive 
and illustrated leaflet with price infor- 
mation available.* 


Also, healthy goldfish in varied spe- 
cies, including fantails, long _ bodies, 
black moors, calicos, shubunkins, tana- 
gos, and ranchus, shipped by air in her- 
metically sealed polyethylene bags with 
oxygen and medicated water, packed in 
export carton box. Pricelist available.* 








Mozambique Extends Bid 
Date on Locomotives 


Armazens Gerais dos Servicos dos 
Portos, Caminhos de Ferro e Trans- 
portes (Office of General Storekeeper, 
Mozambique Harbors Railways and 
Transport Services), Laurenco Marques, 
hag extended to March 7 the deadline 
for submitting bids for six railway 
shunting locomotives. 

» This trade lead was announced in 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, December 
16, 1957, page 11. 
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Butchers’ Supplies 
Germany 


Franz Brune (manufacturer and ex- 
porter of raincoats and waterproof sport 
and working clothes, especially butcher 
aprons; wholesaler of rubber articles 
and shoes), 10 Rheinstrasse, Osnabrueck, 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
butchers’ aprons resistant to oils, fats, 
lyes, and diluted acids. 

I. Otte & Cie. (manufacturer, exporter 
of meat preserving machines), 11 Burg- 
feldstrasse, Essen, wishes to export 
pickling machines for the fast curing of 
hams, shoulders, tongues, livers, pigs’ 
knuckles, briskets, etc. 


Cotton, Raw 
India 


The Sadani Cotton Ginning & Press- 
ing Factory (Calcutta) Private, Ltd. 
(owner of cotton ginning factory; ex- 
porter and wholesaler of raw cotton), 
13 Jackson Lane, Calcutta 1, West Ben- 
gal, wishes to export direct rough short 
staple helow 11/16” Assam and Comilla 
cotton in iron bound bales of 400 Ib. 
each. 


Curios, Novelties, Handicrafts 
Belgian Congo 

BOICONGO (Robert Thursch) (ex- 
port merchant and wholesaler), B.P. 
1385, Building Forescom, Leopoldville, 


wishes to export large quantities of 
objects of African arts and crafts. 


Japan 
Nanwado Co., Ltd. (Nanwado, Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha) (manufacturer, whole- 


saler, exporter), 5 Matsunagacho, Kan- 
da, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes to export 
direct or through agent 500 monthly of 
fully beaded bags, and 5,000 monthly of 
partially beaded bags; also wallets, eye- 
glass cases, cigarette cases, compacts, 
and other related items. 


Gunstocks 


France 

Rouleau Freres & Cie (S.A.) (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 1-7 Cours 
Saint-Georges, Perigueux, Dordogne, 
wishes to export through regional agents 
acquainted with the line, except in IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, New York, and 
Ohio where already represented, walnut 
blanks for gunstocks for hunting and 
army rifles; also, walnut and oak ve- 
neers, sawed walnut wood (sawings) for 
furniture, shipbuilding, and other uses. 
Photograph and pricelist available.* 


Handbags 
England 


D. MacLaren (manufacturer, export- 
er), Diane Works, Mousehold Lane, Nor- 
wich, wishes to export direct medium- 
to high-quality plastic or leather hand- 
bags for ladies. 


Leathers, Chamois 
England 

Darwen Leather Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter of all types of industrial 
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Indian Firm Wants 
Cargo Ships 


M/S Harbans Lal Malhotra & 
Sons Private, Ltd., in Calcutta, is 
interested in the purchase of two 
or three Liberty-type ships of 
4,000-ton or larger capacity for 
carrying bulk cargo. 

Zhe firm wishes to purchase 
these vessels under a deferred pay- 
ment plan and is willing to furnish 
a bank guaranty in accordance 
with the Government of India reg- 
ulations. 

Interested parties may wish to 
contact the Indian firm, at 18 
Netaje Subhas Road, Calcutta 1, 
India. 











gloves), 25 Hacking St., Darwen, Lancs., 
wishes to export direct or through agent 
all sizes of first-quality automobile 
chamois leathers—oil tanned, fully fin- 
ished, trimmed full skins, and oblongs. 


Industrial Equipment 
Germany 


Kar] Keienburg, Hebezeug- und Kran- 
bau (manufacturer, exporter), 106 Dahl- 
hauserstrasse, Essen-Steele, wishes to 
export direct or through agent hand- 
and power-driven light construction 
cranes of steel tubing for all purposes. 
Illustrated and descriptive leaflets avail- 
able.* 


Norway 


A/S Stormbull (importer, wholesaler 
of iron, steel, building materials, con- 
struction machinery and equipment, 
etc.), Storgaten 10A, Oslo, wishes to 
export concrete mixers of various sizes. 
Firm is also interested in obtaining a 
line of air compressors for sale in Nor- 
way. 


Iron and Steel Products 


Germany 


Hugo Stinnes o.H., Abt. Stahl u. Eisen 
(importer of rolling mill products; im- 
porter, wholesaler, exporter of nonfer- 
rous semis), 35 Wertgasse, Muelheim/ 
Ruhr, wishes to export direct or through 
agents in the main commercial import 
centers of the East and West Coasts, 
iron and steel products. List of items 
available.* 


Jute 
Pakistan, East 


S. M. Hanif (Dacca), Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler of cotton textiles, cotton 
yarns, medicines, machinery, cement, 
toilet requisites, and chemicals; manu- 
facturer of pharmaceutical preparations; 
exporter of jute), 22 Sadarghat Road, 
Dacca, wishes to export direct or through 
agent approximately 50,000 hydrauli- 
cally pressed graded bales of jute—400 
lb. each, 


~_ 
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Argentina Needs 
Subway Coaches 


Up to 200 coaches are needed 
to improve and expand subway 
services in the capital city of 
Argentina and at least 60 new 
coaches are required immediately, 
according to the Administrador de 
Transportes de Buenos Aires. * 

Bids on 10 coaches were opened 
January 14 and bids have re- 
cently been called for the pur- 
chase of 20 more estimated to 
cost $14 milion cif. Buenos 
Aires. 











Office Supplies 


Sweden 
Firma Rutinos, U. Hedblom & Co. 


(manufacturer, exporter of elastic wrist- 
watch bands, stands for office stamps, 
accordion microphones, and pressure 
tools), Ibsengatan 58, Bromma, wishes 
to export direct or through agent good- 
quality stands for office stamps of Swed- 
ish manufacture, 


Germany 

Josef Kreuzer (manufacturer, export- 
er of fountain pens, ballpoint pens, 
cartridges, and propelling pencils), 125 
Reuterstrasse, Bonn a. Rh., wishes to 
export direct or through agent fountain 
pens, ballpoint pens, and cartridges for 
ballpoint pens. Illustrated and descrip- 
tive leaflet and pricelist available.* 


Photographic Equipment 


Germany 

Montanus-Camerabau, Potthoff & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter of cameras, 
flashlight equipment, photographic ac- 
cessories), 34-36 Hildener Strasse, Solin- 
gen-Ohligs, wishes to export direct or 
through agent cameras and flashlight 
_ equipment. Illustrated and descriptive 
leaflets available.* 


Plywood 
Japan 

Fuso Bussan Co., Ltd. (Fuso Bussan 
K.K.) (wholesaler, exporter of bamboo 
board; exporter of fishing reels), 8 Ku- 
dan 4-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export direct bamboo surfaced stand- 
ard lauan plywood, maximum size avail- 
able 2’ x 6”—production capacity 40,000 
sq. ft. monthly. List of sizes available.* 


Radios 
Japan . 
Kokyo Denki K.K. (Kokyo Electronic 
Industrial Co., Ltd.) (manufacturer, ex- 
porter of radio and electrical equipment), 
16, 1-chome, Mansei-cho, Minami-ku, 
Yokohama, wishes to export direct or 
through agent 7,000 to 8,000 monthly of 
small tube and small transistor portable 


16 


radios. Photograph and illustrated and 
descriptive brochure available.* 


Sponges 
Egypt 

The Giza Cotton & Trading Co. S.A.E. 
(wholesaler, exporter of cotton and 
sponges), 39 Rue Nebi Daniel, Alexan- 
dria, wishes to export direct Egyptian 
natural sponges—semiraw, dry, pressed, 
containing no sand or stones, and packed 


in jute bags. List of qualities and grad- 
ings available.* 


Watchbands 


Sweden 

Firma Rutinos, U. Hedblom & Co. 
(manufacturer, exporter of elastic wrist- 
watch bands, stands for office stamps, 
accordion microphones, and pressure 
tools), Ibsengatan 58, Bromma, wishes 
to export direct or through agent elastic 
metallic wristwatch bands of good-qual- 
ity Swedish manufacture. 


Yarn 


Mexico 

Zahuapam, S.A. (manufacturer, whole- 
saler of cotton threads and fabrics and 
rayon and synthetic fibers; exporter of 
cotton threads and thin canvas), Bal- 
deras 96, 60. Piso, Mexico, D.F., wishes 
to export direct 20,000 to 30,000 Ib. 
weekly of good-quality carded cotton 
yarn, from 6s to 24s in singles or 2-ply 
according to the English system. Ex- 
porter desires to know U. S. quality 
grading for yarns, also method of pack- 
ing and means of transportation pre- 
ferred by purchaser, 
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Automotive Equipment 


lraq 

Al-Haj Abdul Hadi Al-Sabbagh (im- 
porter, retailer of automotive parts and 
accessories; operator of automobile re- 
pair garage), Hashimi Service Station, 
Sinak St., Baghdad, wishes to purchase 
direct all kinds of automotive replace- 
ment parts, and to represent U. S. man- 
ufacturers and/or exporters of automo- 
tive parts and accessories. 


Pakistan 

Humayoon Cycle & Motor Stores (im- 
porter of automotive parts; wholesaler, 
retailer of automotive parts, tires, and 
tubes), Near Moulvi Musafar Khana, 
Bunder Road, Karachi, wishes to pur- 
chase direct automotive parts and ac- 
cessories, tire valves, and automobile 
repair hand tools, and to represent U. S. 
manufacturers in Pakistan on an ex- 
clusive basis. 





Chemicals 


France 

W. Wyler - Remineuf Teinturerie (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 1 rue 
Paradis, Nice, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for all drying mate- 
rials and preparations, 


Cottonseed Oil 


Pakistan, East 

Coaltar Color Chemical Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, indenter, manufacturer’s agent), 
Jubilee Road, Enayat Bazar, Chitta- 
gong, wishes to purchase direct up to 
1,000 metric tons of cottonseed oil. 


Essential Oils 


France 

Societe des Anciens Etablissements 
Antoine Gaunet (manufacturer, export. 
er of aromatic products and perfumes), 
Vallauris, Alpes Maritimes, wishes to 
purchase direct 20 tons of crude (not 
refined), American, mint essential oil, 


Feedstuffs 
Lebanon 

Cedrus Trading Agency (importer, 
wholesaler, exporter, commission mer- 


chant), P.O. Box 3022, Asfar Bldg., Rue 
El-Arz, Beirut, wishes to purchase ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons annually of con- 
centrated animal fodder of all types 
from the United States, and wishes to 
represent an American firm on an ex- 
clusive distributor basis, 


Food Machinery 


Pakistan 

Cereal Manufacturing Products, Ltd, 
(manufacturer of corn, wheat, and rice 
flakes), Dhamial, Rawalpindi, wishes to 
purchase direct one 12-hp. grinder and 
vertical dresser to make powdered bar- 
ley; capacity of maximum 5 tons a day, 
preferably less. 


Gloves 
Sweden 


Martin Magnusson (importing distrib- 
utor), Hestra, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for all kinds of good- 
quality gloves, such as work gloves of 
leather, plastic, rubber, and neoprene 
materials. Descriptive literature and 
pricelists desired soon, 


Industrial Machinery 


Pakistan 

Mohamed Cassim Brothers (importer 
of cotton, woolen, artificial silk, and 
silk piece goods, yarn, and hosiery), 20 
New Cloth Market, Bunder Road, Kara- 
chi 2, wishes to purchase direct machin- 
ery for manufacturing slab glue. 


Leather and Shoe Findings 


Netherlands 

Vincent Weyers (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent), 184 Grote- 
straat, Wallwijk, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and seeks agency for upper leather, 
rubber, plastics, textiles, glues, and 
other materials for the shoe and leather 
goods industry. 


Paper Products 
Canada 


Canada Fiber Can Co., Ltd, (manu- 
facturer of convolute and spiral wound 
paperboard containers), 3830 St. Am- 
broise St., Montreal, Wishes to purchase 
direct 100 tons monthly of paperboard 
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for making convolute and spiral-wound 
containers, caliper .010, .012, and .020. 


Italy 

IERIE (importazioni Esportazioni 
Rappresentanze Italiane Estere di Coc- 
chiano Maria) (importer, wholesaler, 
sales agent), 3/20 Piazza M. Remondini, 
Genoa, wishes to purchase direct and 
seeks agency for greeting cards, illus- 
trated post cards, artistic prints, com- 
mercial prints, transfers, and Christmas 
items (wrapping paper, tags, etc.). 

Lovisolo Giacoms e figlio Giuseppe- 
Rappresentanze Cartiere Liguri Piemon- 
tesi (importer, exporter, wholesaler, and 
sales agent), 32/28 Via Martiri della 
Liberta, Genoa/Pegil, wishes to  pur- 
chase direct and seeks agency for paper 
for industrial uses, including paper for 
wrapping and bag making, corrugated 
paper, and cardboard. 


Petroleum Products 


Pakistan 

A. Z. Co. (importer, and manufac- 
turer’s agent), 1 Oriental Chamber, 
South Napier Road, P.B. 4138, Karachi, 
wishes to purchase direct asphalt, lubi- 


ecants, greases, paraffin wax, and other 


petroleum products, 


. 


Rainwear 


Sweden 

Martin Magnusson (importing distrib- 
utor), Hestra, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for good-quality rain- 
coats of plastic or other materials. De- 
scriptive literature and pricelists desired 
soon. 


Raw Materials 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 
Titanium Paints (Pvt.), Ltd. (import- 
er raw paint materials; wholesaler, 
manufacturer of paints), 2 Rezende St., 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, wishes to 
purchase direct raw paint materials, 


Sporting Goods 
Sweden 


Martin Magnusson (importing distrib- 
utor), Hestra, wishes to purchase direct 
and seeks agency for good-quality leath- 
er footballs (soccer). Descriptive litera- 
ture and pricelists desired soon. 


Textiles 


Venezuela 

Morris Levis Moltex (importing dis- 
tributor, wholly owned subsidiary Kor- 
vata manufactured neckties), 5-2 Solis 
a Camino Nuevo, Caracas, wishes to 
purchase direct fabrics for manufacture 
of neckties. Firm is particularly inter- 
ested in a collection of inexpensive 
printed goods, as well as better fabrics. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Colombia 

Representaciones y Negocios - Leon D. 
Velasquez (manufacturer's agent), Edi- 
ficio Velez Angel, Of. 55, Medellin, 
wishes to obtain agency for automotive 
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India May Purchase 
Harbor Equipment 


The Government of India re- 
portedly is interested in buying 
ore-loading and conveyor equip- 
ment for the port of Visakhapat- 
nam as well as similar equipment, 
tugs, and floating cranes for other 
ports, Long-term deferred pay- 
ments are preferred but the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to aceept the 
best terms offered. 

The tug-boats should have die- 
sel engines up to 1,200 hp., twin 
screw, and length not over 100 
feet. The tugs need not be new 
but second hand ones must have 
Lloyd's certification or equivalent. 
The floating cranes should be self 
propelled ranging in capacity 
from 30 to 60 tons. 

Interested firms may write to 
the Secretary, Ministry of Trans- 
port, Government of India, New 
Delhi, for further information and 
details. 











spare parts for the Departments of An- 
tioquia and Caldas. 


Italy 

Matteo Giovinetti (importing distrib- 
utor), Borsa Merci Piazza Municipio, 
Naples, wishes to obtain agency for 
tires, inner tubes, batteries, mineral oils, 
lubricating oils for cars, and oils for 
brakes. 


Building Materials 


Venezuela 

Gabriel Lopez Henriquez & Cia. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio San Felix, Esquina San 
Felix, Este 10, Sur 15, El Conde, Cara- 
cas, seeks agency for water pipes. 


Chemicals 
Germany 


Helmke & Co. (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 70 Bei den Mueh- 
ren, Hamburg, seeks agency for syn- 
thetic fibers. 


Construction Equipment 


Colombia F 

Representaciones y Negocios - Leon D. 
Velasquez (manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Velez Angel, Of. 55, Medellin, seeks 
agency for heavy construction equip- 
ment for the Departments of Antioquia 
and Caldas. 


Foodstuffs 


Venezuela 

Pandock - J. Soler (importing distrib- 
utor), Edificio Oyarzun, Calle 400, Ur- 
banizacion Comercial, Quinta Crespo, 
Caracas, seeks exclusive distribution for 
dried and dehydrated fruits, powdered 
eggs, powdered skim milk, and short- 
ening. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS” 


General Merchandise 
Pokistan, East 


Vulcan Trading Co. (importer, inden- 
ter, and wholesaler), 5 Sawarighat 
(Chowk Bazar), P.O. Box 120, Dacca, 
seeks agency for general merchandise 
for various American products, includ- 
ing cosmetics and toiletries; textile fab- 
rics, yarns, Canvas; paper products, 
especially composition board stationery; 
rubber goods; buttons, and other sew- 
ing accessories; hardware goods; and 
plastic and metal mechanical toys. 
Leather 


Netherlands 


Firma A. van Bextel - Aussems (im- 
peérting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), 108 Hoofdstraat, Kaatsheuvel, 
seeks agency for good-quality upper 
leather for the footwear and leather- 
goods industries. 


Machinery 


Venezuela 

Gabriel Lopez Henriquez & Cia. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio San Felix, Esquina San 
Felix, Teste 10, Sur 15, El Conde, Cara- 
cas, seeks agency for construction ma- 
chinery. ' 

Representaciones y Negocios - Leon D. 
Velasquez (manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Velez Angel, Of. 55, Medellin, seeks 
agency for machinery for the textile and 
the leather industry for the Depart- 
ments of Antioquia and Caldas. 


Metals and Minerals 
Italy 

Nickeleom (importing distributor), 75 
Via Paruta, Milan, seeks agency for 


nickel alloys, stainless steel, iron alloys, 
and scrap. 


Pharmaceutical Products 
England 

West Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Suite 15a, 82 Victoria St., 
London, S.W. 1, seeks agency for ethical 
pharmaceutical products, 


Textiles 
Canada 


A. W. Lewis Textile Agencies (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), Box 12, Galt, On- 
tario, seeks agency on a straight com- 
mission basis on behalf of a U. S. firm 
for elastic in widths from 4%” to 2”, 
used by manufacturers of underwear 
for women and children. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Argentina 


Ing. Jorge Julio Ansy, representing 
Ansy Poujade S.R.L., Sarmiento 559, 
Buenos Aires, is interested in meeting 
with building contractors and financing 
concerns in this line of business, and 
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seeks technical information. Was sched- 
uled to arrive February 5 via New York 
for a 2-month visit, U.S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of Argentina, 12 W. 


56th St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, and Miami. 


Manfredo Haase, Chile 1726, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in contacting U. S. 
manufacturers who may be interested 
in manufacturing locally under licensing 
agreement motor car spare parts. Was 
scheduled to arrive the latter part of 
January via New York for a 3-week 
visit. U. S. address: c/o D. C. Andrews 
Co., 27-29 Water St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and De- 
troit. 


Australia 


John Longhurst, representing Pace 
Mowers, 93A Wetherall St., North Lid- 
combe, N.S.W., is interested in motors, 
mowers, and outboard motors, and seeks 
technical information. Was scheduled 
to arrive January 31 via San Francisco 
for a 3-month visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Drake Wiltshire Hotel, 340 Stockton 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
West Bend, Chicago, and Toledo. 
Belgium 


Alec F. Lejeune, representing S.A. 
Kreglinger, 9 Grande Place, Antwerp, 
is interested in contacting manufactur- 
ers of novelties for the building trade, 
such as plastic fittings and hardware 
goods. Was scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 8 via New York for a 3- to 4-week 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Chemstrand 
Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Washington, De- 
catur (Ala.), New York, and Boston. 


Brazil 

Eugen Saverin, representing Fabrica 
de Jersey Tip-Top, Ltda., 712 Alameda 
Nothman, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
purchasing machinery for manufactur- 
ing infants’ and children’s wear, and 
seeks technical information regarding 
operation of this machinery, as well as 
other textile machinery and processes. 
Scheduled to arrive February 25 via Los 
Angeles for a month’s visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Alamac Hotel, 
Broadway and 71st St., New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, February 25- 
March 2; Las Vegas, March 2-5; Chi- 
cago, March 6-7; Washington, March 7- 
9; and New York, March 9-22. 


Chile 


Guillermo Steinberg, representing 
Maestranza Lourdes Soc., Ltda., Av. 
Zanartu 1690, P. O. Box 4059, Santiago, 
is interested in prefabricated houses, 
metallic, as well as metallic scaffolding 
for buildings and fabrication of pipes 
and tanks for water, and seeks tech- 
nical information. He wishes to manu- 
facture these products under license in 
Chile. Was scheduled to arrive Febru- 
ary 4 via New York for a visit until 
February 26. U. S. address: c/o Ull- 


mann, 115 West 86th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 


Egypt 


Fouad Khalouf, representing Ayoub 
& Co., Export, 19 Rue Adly, Cairo, is 
interested in camel saddles, hassocks, 
brass and copperware, and leather goods 
such as slippers and handbags. In the 
United States for a visit until February 
26. U. S. address: U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 


France 


Madame Suzanna Landesman, repre- 
senting Maison Leon (Landesman), (fur 
dealer, retailer, wholesaler, exporter), 
21 rue Lafayette, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, is interested in exporting pine 
marten, weasel, and related pelts to the 
United States, and seeks information on 
present market possibilities for pelts. 
Was scheduled to arrive about Febru- 
ary 1 via New York for a 2-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Dr. Pieczenik, 360 
Riverside Dr., New York, N. Y. 


Israel 


Dori Danon, representing Moller Tex- 
tile Corp., P.O. Box 31, Nahariya, is 
interested in the latest techniques being 
used in cotton spinning in the United 
States, with a view to purchasing mod- 
ern machinery and equipment for his 
firm which manufactures combed cotton 
yarn, waste yarn, and sewing thread. 
Scheduled to arrive February 20 via 
New York for a 6-week visit. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Cesar Danon, Apt. 6H, 220 
W. 98th St., New York 25, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Gastonia (N.C.), and 
other cities. 

Aby Hassidoff (customs and interna- 
tional forwarding agent and broker; 
packer), 47 Harbor St., Haifa, is inter- 
ested in packing methods and shipping, 
including loading, stevedoring, etc., as 
well as port and customs facilities, and 
wishes to visit appropriate firms and 
organizations. Was scheduled to arrive 
February 1 via New York for a 1- to 2- 
month visit. U. S. address: c/o L. Lip- 
shitz, 2034 Ewald Circle, Detroit 38, 


Mich, Itinerary: New York, Detroit, 
Washington, and Philadelphia. 
Italy 


Pier Luigi Muccioli, representing 
Chem-Plast, S.r.l. (importer, wholesaler, 
exporter of chemical products), 21 Pi- 
azza Vetra, Milan, is interested in estab- 
lishing contacts with U. S. chemical- 
product manufacturers who wish to ex- 
port to Italy, and seeks technical infor- 
mation. Scheduled to arrive the third 
week of February via New York for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Union 
Carbide International Co., 30 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Boston. 


Carlo Testa, representing T.M.T. 
(Testa Mario Torino) (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer of bicycles for men, 
women, and children), 164 Corso Regina 


Margherita, Turin, is interested in ex. 
porting bicycles to the United States, 
including those for racing, for men, 
women, and children, and seeks tech- 
nical information on U. S. market for 
bicycles. Scheduled to arrive the latter 
part of February via New York for a 2- 
month visit. U. S. address: c/o Hotel 
Manhattan, 44th-45th Sts., and 8th Ave, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. 


Netherlands 


Cornelis Gerhard Barneveld, repre. 
senting Corsettenfabriek Dulco, N.V,, 
178 c-d Acadiastraat, The Hague, is in- 
terested in the purchase of raw mate- 
rials (fabrics, etc.) for the corset, bras- 
siere, and lingerie industries. Scheduled 
to arrive the latter part of February or 
early March via Miami or New York 
for a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o 
Beacon Hotel, 2130 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and other cities, if required. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 

Ernest William Gordon, representing 
Smith & Bennett, Ltd., Nos. 1 and 3 
Moffat St., Salisbury, Southern Rho- 
“desia, is interested in agricultural prod- 
ucts. Was scheduled to arrive February 
10 via New York for a month's visit, 
U. S. address: c/o Deere & Co., 400- 
19th St., Moline, Ill. Itinerary: Moline, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Dallas. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
lag mee copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $2 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. All are 
dated January 1958. 


and Refrigeration 
Importers and Dealers— 


Air-Conditioning 
Equipment 
Honduras. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Costa Rica. 


Bakeries—Thailand. 


Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im 
porters and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers— 
Chile. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Spain. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and 
Dealers—Sweden. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Pakistan. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Spain. 
wt (Continued on page 25) 
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Commercial Treaty Program of the 


United States 


In furtherance of a policy that goes back to the birth of our Repub- 
lic, the United States since the end of the Second World War has 
negotiated treaties of friendship, commerce and navigation with 16 
countries. Most of these treaties have gone through the process of rati- 
fication and are now in force. The new treaty partners are in every 
major area of the globe and in almost every stage of political and 
economic development. They make up a cross section of the world 


outside the Iron Curtain. 

This postwar series marks significant 
progress in the commercial treaty pro- 
gram which the Department of State 
has been carrying on for many years. 
The aim of the program is to use the 
treaty process to assure a greater meas- 
ure of security for U. S. citizens and 
U. S. interests in foreign countries and 
to advance the general objectives of the 
Nation’s foreign folicy. Though com- 
mercial treaties are negotiated and 
signed without fanfare, they are im- 
portant to the welfare of the country 
as a whole. They also have an imme- 
diate personal interest for an ever-grow- 
ing number of our citizens. This is espe- 
cially true for the American who goes 
abroad, whether he goes only briefly as 
a tourist or student or whether he goes 
to live there and trade or run a business. 


Treaty Protection for 
American Citizens 

When an American is in a foreign 
country, these treaties serve as a char- 
ter of his rights. Their aim is to assure 
him much the same fundamental per- 
sonal liberties that he enjoys in this 
country. They pledge constant protec- 


_ tion and security for his person and 


property. They confer on him the right 
to engage in the normal run of economic 
pursuits, whether by himself or in asso- 
ciation with others, and in general as- 
sure to him the privileges necessary to 
carry on his business effectively. When 
he goes to a treaty country he receives 
these things as a matter of right, duly 
agreed to by his Government and that 
of the other treaty country and given 
the status of a solemn international ob 
ligation. 

The number and extent of these per- 
sonal rights are by no means negligible. 
They include freedom of travel and resi- 

mce; liberty of conscience; the right 
to hold religious services; the right to 
communicate freely with others both in- 
side and outside the country; and the 
right to gather and report news, Fur- 
thermore, these treaties seek to protect 
the individual in encounters with the 
law. They provide guaranties of decent 
and humane treatment when in police 
custody, a prompt trial, and the services 
of competent counsel. They also assure 
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him access to the courts of justice for 
all legitimate ends. 


Following these fundamental guaran- 
ties come assurances of protection and 
security for the individual in his capacity 
as property holder. These include free- 
dom from unlawful visit and search of 
his home or place of business, the right 
to just compensation if his property is 
taken by the state, and certain rights 
in connection with acquiring, holding, 
and disposing of both real and personal 
property. 

It is no accident that these treaties 
begin with such guaranties, for implicit 
in them is the belief that good interna- 
tional relations, like good government 
at home, can have no stronger founda- 
tion than respect for the person and 
property of the individual. 


Code of Fair Treatment 
For the Businessman 


Guaranties of security of rights in 
property, of course, are of special im- 
portance to the American who goes 
abroad as a businessman. Without such 
guaranties the economic privileges given 
to him by a treaty would lose much of 
their meaning. With them, however, the 
treaty comes to be a code of fair treat- 
ment for the American businessman who 
seeks to trade, to invest, or to run a 
business in a foreign country. 


The treaty commitments which make 
up the bulk of this code confer upon the 
American businessman a very sub- 
stantial body of economic privileges in 
foreign countries. They are probably 
the strongest treaty provisions ever pro- 
posed in this field for negotiation on a 
worldwide basis. They are designed to 
assure to economic enterprises the abil- 
ity to operate in a foreign country on a 
basis of true competitive equality with 
local concerns. ‘ 

By these provisions the American 
businessman obtains the right, in a for- 
eign country, to engage in a wide range 
of commercial and industrial activities 
on terms as favorable as those enjoyed 
by citizens of that country. This is the 
basic economic commitment. 

Other economic rights accorded by the 
treaties, though important in themselves, 
are mainly designed to render the basic 
commitment truly effective. Thus an 


American businessman engaging in an 
enterprise permitted under the treaty 
is assured freedom to manage the affairs 
of his enterprise. He is allowed to enter 
the local labor market and engage per- 
sonnel of his choice. He is protected 
against discriminatory taxation. He is 
permitted to withdraw his capital and 
earnings to the fullest extent feasible 
in light of the foreign exchange position 
of the country. 


These provisions are intended to,gain 
for the American businessman what 
might. be described as equality of com- 
petitive opportunity with his local coun- 
terpart. In the modern world,* however, 
the local competitor often is the state 
itself. Treaties bf friendship, commerce 
and navigation recognize this special 
situation and seek to reduce the hazards 
of unfair competition from state-con- 
trolled enterprises. They provide guaran- 
ties of nondiscriminatory treatment in 
the awarding of government contracts 
and concessions and in the carrying out 
of nationalization programs. Of even 
greater significance in this connection 
is a provision, an innovation in treaty- 
making, which assures to American 
commercial enterprises which must com- 
pete with state-controlled foreign con- 
cerns the same economic favors that 
the latter receive from their govern- 
ment. 


Furthermere the provisions constitut- 
ing a code of fair treatment for the 
American businessman operating abroad 
apply to the corporation equally with 
the individual. In a sense, this is little 
more than simple recognition of the pre- 
dominant role of the corporation in mod- 
ern business affairs. Such recognition 
requires that the American businessman 
be assured wide latitude in utilizing the 
corporate device in his foreign operations. 
In fact, the greatly expanded scope of 
the provisions of our postwar treaties 
as they affect corporations may perhaps 
be regarded as the most significant ad- 
vance made by this new series over 
earlier treaties of this type. 


Treaties as Guardians of 
Foreigners in U. S. ; 


So far treaties have been spoken of 
exclusively in terms of the rights they 
give and the protection they assure to 
American citizens and businesses in for- 
eign countries. But these treaties work 
both ways. They are drawn up in 
mutual terms, and rights assured to 
Americans in foreign countries are as- 
sured in like manner to foreigners in 
this country. The treaty serves the for- 
eigner as a guide to the treatment to 
which he is entitled in the United 
States. The value of such a guide is ap- 
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parent when it is recalled that the new- 
comer to. this country is confronted not 
only with the complexities of Federal 
law and administration but also with 
the systems of 48 States. 


Actually, these treaties reinforce in 
terms of international obligation the 
position of the Federal Government as 
guardian of the rights of foreigners in 
this country. They thus reflect a domes- 
tic policy that has developed through 
the years in conformity With the Con- 
stitution and Federal law. They confer 
upon qualified aliens the privilege of in- 
definite sojourn for purposes of foreign 
trade. They safeguard aliens from a 
treaty country, on a basis of reciprocity, 
against a number of legal restrictions 
to which aliens from nontreaty coun- 
tries are or may become subject. More- 
over, the States themselves on occasion 
voluntarily extend by law more favor- 
able treatment to treaty aliens than is 
granted other foreigners, particularly in 
the matter of land ownership. In gen- 
eral, therefore, the treaty alien tends to 
be better off in the United States than 
the foreigner who comes from a non- 
treaty country. Thus commercial treaties 
provide for the conduct of day-to-day 
relations between the United States and 
foreign countries on the sound basis of 
mutual advantage. 


Traditional Role of 
Commercial Treaties 


The negotiation of treaties of this 
kind has long been traditional among 
nations. Dealing as they do with the 
protection of persons and property and 
the general principles of economic con- 
duct, they are the sort of thing that 
countries normally turn to in the inter- 
est of assuring good order in their 
everyday relations with one another. 

In fact, commercial treaties go back 
in origin several centuries to a time 
when it was customary to look upon the 
stranger with great hostility and sus- 
picion and to enact harsh laws against 
him. Under such conditions ordinary 
commercial intercourse was almost im- 
possible unless the merchant could be 
confident that while abroad he would 
be protected— 

@ from molestation of his person or his 
property ; 

@ from official persecution or mob vio- 
lence caused by the fact that his re- 
ligious beliefs or practices differed 
from those of the place where he 
traded; 

® from arbitrary interference with, or 
seizure of, his goods and ships; 

@ from confiscation of his estate in case 
of death. 

Governments, seeking trade advantage, 

recognized the need and sought the 

remedy by treaty. 

The United States, in company with 
other responsible members of the com- 
munity of nations, has long followed a 
policy of concluding treaties of friend- 
ship, commerce and navigation on as 
wide a ‘basis as possible. This policy, in 
fact, had ‘its beginnings in the early 
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days of our independence. The first 
treaty of this kind to be entered into 
by, the United States was signed. with 
France on the same day in 1778 that the 
two countries concluded. their historic 
alliance. It has been followed by more 
than 130 other treaties, Many times the 
very first treaty to be concluded. be- 
tween the United States and a foreign 
country has been a treaty of friendship, 
commerce and navigation, and the signa- 
ture of such a treaty has often been 
the prelude to a long period of friendly 
political and economic relations. 

Our earliest treaties with European 
powers were usually commercial treaties, 
and treaties of this kind were entered 
into with most of the Latin American 
countries while they were still engaged 
in their struggle for independence. As 
early as 1832 President Andrew Jackson 
sent a special agent to the Orient to ne- 
gotiate treaties with Siam and Muscat. 
A leading objective of Caleb Cushing’s 
mission to China in 1844 was to obtain a 
commercial treaty. 


Some of these early treaties are still 
in effect, including some with important 
commercial and industrial countries. The 
treaty with Great Britain, which goes 
back to 1815, is among these. No fewer 
than nine treaties now in force are over 
a century old. 


Treaties as Aids to 
Foreign Economic Policy 


In the foregoing we have emphasized 
the great function of protecting Ameri- 
can citizens and interests in foreign 
countries. Everywhere such treaties can 
strengthen the hand of the Department 
of State in giving effective diplomatic 
protection to Americans when they need 
it abroad. In fact, this protective func- 
tion becomes increasingly important 
year by year, as more Americans travel 
or live abroad, as American business 
interests operate more extensively in 
foreign countries, and as some foreign 
countries seek to exercise closer control 
over the activities of aliens. 

But it should not be overlooked that 
in performing this function, these 
treaties also further other important 
objectives of our foreign policy. Con- 
sistently, from the early days of our 
national independence, the provisions of 
American commercial treaties have re- 
flected the primary aims of American 
policy and have contributed materially 
to attaining them. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, the em- 
phasis was upon obtaining foreign recog- 
nition of our independence and upon 
developing new markets to replace those 
lost when ties with Great Britain were 
severed. 

During the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, the emphasis shifted to the safe- 
guarding of American vessels against 
discriminatory treatment in foreign 
ports. This was the era of the clipper 
ship, when the American flag was famil- 
iar to every port in the world. 

At the same time, still other objec- 


tives were pursued. The elaborate pro- 
sions in treaties of this period dealing 


with neutral rights on the high seas 


clearly reflect the difficulties experij- 
enced by American commerce during the 
Napoleonic Wars and represent an effort 
to promote more enlightened concepts of 
international law. The extensive treaty- 
making with Latin American countries 
during the 1820's, which was a part of 
our prompt recognition of those states, 
was in substance a quiet but effective 
bolstering of the Monroe Doctrine. 


After the Civil War, interest in treaty- 
making decreased with the dwindling 
of our merchant marine and with the 
growing national absorption in indus- 
trialization and the development of our 
natural resources. 

After World War I, however, the 
United States, now a creditor nation, 
found itself interested once more in 
promoting foreign trade. Ever-increas- 
ing industrial production required new 
outlets in the form of foreign markets. 
Other countries, burdened with heavy 
obligations to this country, needed ac- 
cess to the United States domestic mar- 
ket if they were to meet those obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, treaties concluded 
between the two world wars tended to 
emphasize the encouragement of trade. 
In particular, they provided, for the 
first time in our history, that the clause 
granting most-favored nation treatment 
in tariff matters should be unconditional 
in its application. 

This meant that each party agreed 
to grant to the other, simultaneously 
and unconditionally, withoyt request and 
without compensation, any trade con- 
cession that it might grant at any time 
to a third country. (When a most-fa- 
vored-nation clause was conditional, as 
in the United States commercial treaties 
before the 1920's, each country said to 
the other, in effect: “If we grant a 
trade concession to any third country 
we will give the same concession to you, 
on condition that you give us an equiva- 
lent concession in return.’’) 


Promotion of Private 
Capital Investment 


After World War II increasing em- 
phasis came to be placed on the encour- 
agement and protection of investment. 
The promotion of trade remained an 
important feature of our policy, and 
strong provisions in furtherance of lib- 
eral trade principles have been included 
in all the postwar treaties. Moreover, 
the protection of the American mer- 
chant marine has assumed greater im- 
portance since the war because of the 
spread of discriminatory shipping prac- 
tices throughout the world; and the 
treaty provisions on navigation have 
been strengthened. 

The United States, however, had be- 
come the principal capital-exporting 
country of the world, To encourage the 
investment of American private funds in 
the actual producing of raw materials, 
goods, and services in foreign countries 
was a matter of importance from the 
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standpoint of our domestic economy as 
well as of the economic development of 
the foreign countries . concerned. In- 
yestments leading to increased produc- 
tivity and higher living standards abroad 
promised wider markets for American 

s and further opportunities for 
fruitful investment. Moreover, the 
United States was the major source of 
yenture capital not depleted by the war. 
The employment of that capital in ad- 
yancing the economic development of 
our friends would promote the common 
defense as well as further our own pros- 
perity in the course of furthering theirs. 


In seeking to promote the economic 
development of other countries through 
private capital the United States is ap- 
plying the lessons of its own national 
experience. Since the early days of the 
Republic, this country has followed a 
policy of welcoming foreign capital. 
Events have proved the soundness of 
this policy, for foreign capital has 
played a vital role in our economic de- 
velopment. Railroading, mining, ranch- 
ing, textile manufacturing, and other 
important American industries owe 
‘much of their initial progress to the 
willingness of the foreign investor to 
risk his funds inside this country. An 
jmportant element in the willingness of 
foreign capital to invest in the United 
States, of course, was the existence of 
conditions of security for the investor 
and his enterprise. 

In the present treaty program, there- 
fore, emphasis has been placed upon 
expanding and improving the provisions 
dealing with the rights of American 
citizens and their enterprises abroad. 
The principal objective has been to de- 
velop, to the extent that this can be 
done by treaty, an environment in for- 
eign countries that will be more con- 
ducive to the flow of American private 
capital. 

Special attention has been given to 
affording American investors a proper 
measure of security against undue risks 
likely to plague their foreign operations. 
It has not been intended to shield the 
investor against the economic risks to 
which venture capital is subject but to 
reduce the special hazards to which 
overseas investment may be exposed by 
reason of unfavorable laws or juridical 
conditions. Rigid exchange controls, in- 
equitable tax statutes, or drastic expro- 
priation laws are not conducive to the 
free flow of capital, and it is against 
obstacles of this kind that these treaties 
are directed. 

In the field of investment, as in trade 
and shipping, the aim of these treaties 
is to strengthen the hand of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its obligation to 
safeguard American citizens and their 
interests in foreign countries. Hence the 
first thought is effective protection for 
investment enterprises when they have 
become established abroad, without im- 
mediate regard to ways and means of 
} encouraging those merely planning a 
foreign venture. 

In view of this practical need, it is of 
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basic importance to have firm assur- 
ances of equal treatment for American 
business enterprises after they have 
entered a foreign country. With un- 
favorable legal and juridical conditions 
for the foreign investor so commonplace 
a matter, such assurances become the 
key to effective protection through the 
treaty process. 


To establish such protection for the 
enterprise in being often necessitates a 
pragmatic approach. In the give and 
take of negotiating under present condi- 
tions it is not always possible to obtain 
the sum total of the provisions that are 
regarded as ideal in promoting new in- 
vestments abroad. Often, for example, 
it is not possible to work out entirely 
satisfactory commitments on the em- 
ployment of American engineers and 
technicians. On occasion it is not pos- 
sible to assure a wholly unrestricted 
right of entry for new investment enter- 
prises. In view of the traditional role of 
these treaties and of the nature of the 
Government’s responsibility towards its 
citizens, however, the protective func- 
tion must take precedence over matters 
of promotion, even though the value of 
the latter function is fully recognized. 

In any event there can be little in 
the way of effective promotion unless 
there is effective protection, for new 
capital is unlikely to venture where 
existing capital is ill-treated. Hence the 
emphasis on the protective feature of 
the treaty provisions on investments is 
essentially a matter of placing first 
things first. 

The contribution these treaties can 
make to the economic development of 
foreign countries is a matter of very 
real importance both to ourselves and 
to the rest of the free world. These 
treaties offer a means whereby the re- 
sources and abilities of American pri- 
vate enterprise may work more effec- 
tively abroad. Private enterprise can 
place on an enduring basis the work 
undertaken under emergency circum- 
stances by the economic-assistance pro- 
grams, 

It has been recognized from the start 
that private enterprise is equipped to 
play a major role in programs devoted 
to the economic development of under- 
developed countries. Government proj- 
ects are necessarily limited in character 
and duration. Direct private investment, 
however, can command large and varied 
resources and by its very nature is nor- 
mally a long-term undertaking, carry- 
ing with it its own technical know-how 
and skills. The greater the extent to 
which the private investor enters into 
the work of economic development 
abroad the less the burden on the public 
treasury and the greater the benefits to 
the country as a whole. 

That treaties of this kind have an 
important role in economic development 
abroad has received explicit recognition 
by both Congress and the President. In 
fact Congress in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 specifically directed the 
executive branch to accelerate the pro- 


gram for negotiating such treaties in 
order to encourage and facilitate the 
flow of private investment to countries 
participating in the mutual security 
program. The President himself has 
specifically endorsed the treaty appreach 
as a means of establishing common rules 
for the fair treatment of foreign invest- 
ments. In addition, in private business 
circles a number of the leading trade 
and investment groups in this country 
are advocates and supporters of the 
treAty program. 


Friendship Among 
The Nations 


The Department of State intends to 
continue pressing ahead with the treaty 
program. The United States stands will- 
ing to negotiate treaties of this kind 
with all friendly, like-minded countries. 


Though commercial treaties deal with 
practical matters such as the status of 
foreigners and the conduct of general 
economic relations, these treaties are, 
above all, treaties of friendship. Their 
fundamental objectives—mutual protec- 
tion of the foreigner, maintenance of 
good order in everyday business affairs, 
encouragement of economic develop- 
ment, strengthening of the rule of law 
in the dealings of one nation with an- 
other—all are manifestations of: friend- 
ship between peoples. Thus commercial 
treaties are examples of how nations 
can act together, under law, for their 
own and the common good. 


ANNEX 


Treaties of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation 


The treaties of friendship, commerce 
and navigation or comparable treaties 
dealing with general economic relations 
which are currently in effect between 
the United States and various foreign 
countries are listed .below.’ In addition, 
those treaties which have been signed 
since 1945 but are not in force have 
been included. In using this list it should 
be borne in mind that these treaties, 
while dealing with the same general 
range of subject matter, were concluded 
over a span of more than 140 years and 
under widely differing circumstances, 
and that there is naturally considerable 
variance among them from the stand- 
point of responsiveness to present-day 
conditions, 

Treaties Since 1945 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Nanking 
November 4, 1946 (in 
force November 30, 
1948). 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Wash- 

1 This list is current as of December 1957. 
Since the treaty program is being actively 
pursued, the list will, of course, require revi- 


sion from time to time as new signaturea and 
ratifications occur. 


Republic of 
China 


Colombia 


21 














ington April 26, 1951 
(not in force). 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Copen- 
hagen October 1, 1951 
(not in force). 


Treaty of amity and 
economic relations 
signed at Addis Ababa 
September 7, 1951 (in 
force October 8, 1953). 


Federal Republic Treaty of friendship, 
 efGermany commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Wash- 
ington October 29, 1954 
(in force July 14, 1956). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Athens 
August 3, 1951 (in 
force October 13, 1954). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Port-au- 
Prince March 3, 1955 
(not in force). 
Treaty of amity, eco- 
nomic relations, and 
consular rights signed 
at Tehran August 15, 
1955 (in force June 16, 
1957). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Dublin 
January 21, 1950 (in 
force September 14, 
1950). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Wash- 
ington August 23, 1951 
(in force April 3, 1954). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Rome 
February 2, 1948 (in 
force July 26, 1949). 
Agreement supplement- 
ing the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce and 
navigation of 1948 
signed at Washington 
' September 26, 1951 
(not in force). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Tokyo 
April 2, 1953 (in force 
October 30, 1953). 
Korea Treaty of friendship, 
ad commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Seoul 
November 28, 1956 (in 
force November 7 
1957). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at The 
Hague March 27, 1956 
(in force December 5, 
1957). 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Managua 


Denmark 


Ethiopia 


Greece 


Iran 


Ireland 


Israel 


Italy 


Italy 


Japan 


’ 


Netherlands 


Nicaragua 
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Uruguay 


Austria 


El Salvader 


Estonia 


Finland 


Hoaduras 


Latvia 
Liberia 


Norway 


Thailand 


Argentina 


Belgium 


Bolivia 


Colombla 


Cesta Rica 


January 21, 1956 (not 
in force). 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and  eco- 
nomic. develepment 
signed at Montevideo 
November 23, 1949 (not 
in force). 


Treaties Concluded 
1920——45 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at Vienna 

June 19, 1928. 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at San 
Salvador February 22, 
1926. 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 


‘rights signed at Wash- 


ington December 23, 
1925. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at Wash- 
ington February 13, 
1934. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at Tegu- 
cigalpa December 7, 
1927. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at Riga 
April 20, 1928. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Monro- 
via August 8, 1938. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and consular 
rights signed at Wash- 
ington June 5, 1928. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Bangkok 
November 13, 1937. 
Treaties Concluded 
Before 1920 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at San Jose 
July 27, 1853. 
Treaty of commerce 
and navigation signed 
at Washington March 
8, 1875. 
Treaty of peace, friend- 
ship, commerce and 
navigation signed at La 
Paz May 13, 1858. 
Convention of amity, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Brunei 
June 23, 1850. 
Treaty of peace, amity, 
navigation and com- 
merce signed at Bogota 
December 12, 1846. 
Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Wash- 
ington July 10, 1851. 


a 


Denmark Convention of friend. 
ship, commerce and 
navigation signed at 
Washington April 26, 
1826. : 
Treaty of peace and 
friendship signed at 
Meknes September 16, 
1836. 
Musceat-Zanzibar Treaty of amity and 
commerce signed at 
Muscat September 21, 
1833. 

Treaty of friendship, 
commerce and naviga- 
tion signed at Asuncion 
February 4, 1859. 
Treaty of friendship 
and general relations 
signed at Madrid July 
3, 1902. 

Convention of friend. 
ship, commerce and ex. 
tradition signed at 
Bern November 25, 
1850. 

Convention to regulate 
commerce and naviga- 


Merocco 


Paraguay 


Spain 


Switzerland 


United Kingdom 


tion signed at London’ 


July 3, 1815. 

Treaty of commerce 
and navigation signed 
at Belgrade October 
14, 1881. 

In addition, there are currently in 
force treaties dealing in less comprehen- 
sive fashion with commerce and general 
economic relations with France (1822), 
Irdq (1938), and Turkey (1929, 1931). 

Department of State Publication 6565 re 
leased January 1958. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
10 cents. 


Yugoslavia 





Mexican Economic ... 


(Continued from page 4) 


cent below those of November 1956. 
Exports in January-April showed a de- 
crease of 32 percent, compared with the 
like period of 1956, and in May-October 
about 20 percent. The value of exports 
January-November was $168 million less 
than in the like period of 1956. Indica- 
tions were that December export data 
will show a normal seasonal increase 
which will improve the overall picture 
for the year. 

Imports in November 1957 had a 
value of $97.2 million, bringing imports 
for the first 11 months over $1 billion, 
about 9 percent above the value of im- 
ports in the like period of 1956. 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the Bank of Mexico amounted to ap- 
proximately $440 million at the end of 
1957, according to the Boletin Finan- 
ciera. 

Balance-of-payments figures published 
for October 1957 show a reduction of #4 
million in reserve, against an increase 
of $10 million in October 1956. This was 
due to negative balance in accounts 
on which current statistics are not 
available. For the first 10 months there 


(Continued on page $t) 
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Swedish Machine Shop 
Seeks Licensor 


S. A. Molin, proprietor of a 
machine shop, Svets & Grovplat, 
Molin & Co., is interested in con- 
_ eluding a. licensing arrangement 
with a U. S. firm for the manufac- 
ture of fabricated sheet-metal 
products in Sweden. 

The firm recently completed an 
expansion of its manufacturing 
facilities and is said to be ade- 
quately equipped to undertake 
the manufacture. of additional 
items. Previous production was 
confined primarily to steel plate 
work, steel cisterns and tanks 
for fuel-oil storage, etc. The plant 
jis located at Enkoping, approxi- 
mately 50 miles from Stockholm. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond with S. A. Molin, Svets 
& Grovplat, Molin & Co., Enkop- 
ing, Sweden. 











N. Zealand Publisher 
Wants Card Line 


The Wellington publishing firm, A..H. 
& A. W. Reed, wishes to enter into a 
licensing agreement with a U. S. firm 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
New Zealand of Christmas and greeting 
cards. 

The Reed company is active in the 
production of colored post cards, book- 
selling, and the stationery field. The 
company is contemplating an expansion 
of plant operations and would like to 
include an American line of greeting 
and Christmas cards, for which an excel- 
lent market reportedly exists. For this 
purpose the firm is particularly inter- 
ested in negotiating with a U. S. firm 


‘engaged in this business. 


An initial production of a minimum 
of 50 designs is proposed for distribu- 
tion in January 1959, for the subsequent 
Christmas season. Literature describing 


the range of books and cards published © 


by the company are available for review 
on loan from the Investment Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested firms 
also are invited to correspond with 
A. H. & A. W. Reed, 182 Wakefield 
Street, Wellington, New Zealand. 

U. 8S. rice exports in November 1957 
were 980,000 bags (100 pounds) in 
terms of milled rice, compared with 
1403,000 bags in the same month of 
1956. Over two-thirds of exports went 
to Cuba, and 12 percent to Korea, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Sanitary-Ware Plant 
Proposed in India 


U. S. technical collaboration—and pos- 
sibly some capital investment—for the 
establishment and operation of a sani- 
taryware plant in West Bengal or Bihar 
is sought by a well known Indian im- 
porter and wholesaler of diesel engines, 
pumps, outboard motors, construction 
machinery, arms, and ammunition. The 
firm’s name is being withheld here by 
request, The project, however, report- 
edly has Government of India approval. 

The Indian firm is interested in nego- 
tiating with a U. S. manufacturer of 
sanitary ware, or an experienced con- 
sulting engineer qualified to design such 
a plant and to train the necessary tech- 
nicians. 

The proposed plant is expected to 
have an annual capacity of 1,600 tons 
of sanitary ware. The company claims 
to have considerable experience in the 
glass industry which is a necessity in 
the operation of the proposed plant. 

Estimated imports of sdnitary ware 
for 1957 (January-June) amounted to 
approximately 1.9 million rupees (1 
rupee = US$0.21). 

A statement regarding the proposal 
is available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce, Washington 
a, D. CG 


Patented Coupler Licensee 
Sought by Netherlands Firm 


The Netherlands firm, N. V. Verenigde 
Octroci Syndicaten (United Patent Syn- 
dicates), is interested in granting li- 
censes to U. S. firms for the production 


in the United States of wedge couplers 
for tubular scaffolding. The firm also is 
interested in selling through regional 
agents. 


The wedge couplers, developed by J. 
F. Kohnke, are manufactured by the 
N. V. Eerste Nederlandsche Stalen 





Steiger Ondtrneming Holland. The 
United Patent Syndicates, representa- 
tive for the manufacturer, has been 


exporting these products since 1952. 


Brochures describing the various types* 
of couplers offered by the Netherlands 
firm are available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Interested firms also 
are invited to correspond, in French or 
German, with N. V. Verenigde Octroci 
Synidicaten, 70 Kruisweg, Haarlem, 
Netherlands. 


S. African Steelworks 
To Expand Production 


Vanderbijl Engineering Corp., Ltd. 
(VECOR), a steel casting company in the 
Union of South Africa, wishes to con- 
clude licensing or working agreements 
with U. S. firms whose products are 
suitable for manufacture by VECOR, 
and are for export from the United 
States. The company is undertaking an 
extended expansion program. 

In addition to a working agreement 
for expanded production in South 
Africa, VECOR is particularly eager to 
export to the United States the type of 
castings required by steelworkers as 
consumable spares which, according to 
the company’s general manager, can be 
produced in the Union at a cost sub- 
stantially lower than in other countries. 

Included among the items which 
VECOR is prepared to produce for ex- 
port to the Ugited States are slag pots 
of 300-cubic-foot capacity (approximate 
weight 26,000 lbs.); scraper slabs; ingot 
mold base plates; and ingot car frames 
having an approximate weight of 12% 
tons (cast steel). 

Plant facilities, covering 110 acres in 
Transvaal, are said to be completely 
modern, and equipped to undertake any 
major steel casting projects. The firm 
has its own inspection department with 
all facilities for quality control, includ- 
ing chemical laboratory and X-ray units. 

Supplemental data, including a bro- 
chure listing details of VECOR’s work- 
shops, equipment, manufacturing facili- 
ties, etc., are available for review on 
loan from the Investment Development 
Division, U. S. Départment of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with F. S. Uys, general man- 
ager, Vanderbijl Engineering Corp., Ltd., 
P. O. Box 8, Vanderbijipark, Transvaal, 
Union of South Africa. 





Argentine Firm Offers 
Counseling Service 


Dr. Eduardo Simoes, associated with 
the Buenos Aires firm, Estudio Eco- 
nomico-Contable, offers the firm’s pro- 
fessional counseling services to U. S. 
firms contemplating the establishment 
of manufacturing enterprises or branch 
offices or investing in Argentina. 

Estudio Economico — Contable’ re- 
portedly is well qualified to answer 
queries regarding local financial, legal, 
and taxation matters. According to Ed- 
uardo Simoes, the company is in a po- 
sition to undertake surveys to deter- 
mine market potential, site locations, etc. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Dr. Eduardo Simoes, Es- 
tudio Economico—Contable, Montevideo 
170, 4th Floor, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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English Chemical Firms 
Want New Products 


Two English chemical manufacturers 
are seeking licensing arrangements with 
U. S. manufacturers for expansion and 
diversification of their current produc- 
tion activities. 

Pure Chemical, Ltd., manufacturer of 
chemicals and pharmaceutical products, 
would like to be licensed by a U. S. firm 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
the United Kingdom and Europe of a 
related tine of U. S. products. 

The firm, established in 1944, spe- 
cializes in the production of alkyl bro- 
mides, bromoacetic acid and esters, 
bromited compounds, betaine hydro- 
chloride, color photographic developers 
and general intermediates for organic 
syntheses, and pharmaceutical products. 
The company reportedly has a highly 
organized technical service laboratory 
for stabilizer development and for serv- 
ice to the plastics industry. 

Correspondence is invited by W. A. 
Johnson, general manager, Pure Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., Stockpit Road, Kirkby Indus- 
trial Estate, Liverpool, Lancashire, 
England. 

Williams (Hounslow), Ltd., manufac- 
turer of dyestuffs and organic chemicals, 
is interested in being licensed by a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in the United Kingdom and Europe 
of a related line of American products. 
The firm is particularly interested in 
obtaining patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for new organic materials. Royal- 
ty or profit-sharing payments are of- 
fered the licensor. 

Established in 1877, Williams also is 
engaged in the manufacture of plastic 
products, leather, printing ink, paints 
and varnishes, pharmaceuticals, and 
products for the food-processing and 
cosmetic industries. 

The firm reportedly has adequate 
facilities, experienced technicians, and 
a large sales network. 

Correspondence is invited by A. H, 
Greville Williams, deputy managing di- 
rector, Williams (Hounslow), Ltd., 209/ 
213 Hanworth Road, Hounslow, Middle- 
sex, England. 


Netherlands Machine Firm 
Plans Diversification 


Machinefabriek en Apparatenbouw De 
Ridder & Kelch N. V., manufacturer 
and exporter of machines and appara- 
tus for the foodstuff and pharmaceu- 
tical industry, would like to enter into 
a licensing agreement with a U. S. 
firm for the manufacture of an Ameri- 
can line of products to which its fa- 
cilities are adaptable. 

The firm will consider the manufac- 
ture to specifications of either mass 
produced or single items. Adequate cap- 
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ital for an expanded operation is said 
to be available. 

The company, formerly established 
in Koog aan de Zaan, has constructed 
a new modern plant at Assendelft cov- 
ering an area of approximately 645 
square meters. Factory equipment in- 
cludes a mobile crane having a hoist- 
ing capacity of 6,000 kilograms, a hy- 
draulic press, boring machines, lathes, 
etc. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Machinefabriek en Ap- 
paratenbouw De Ridder & Kelch N. V., 
Industrieweg, Assendelft, Netherlands. 


Tin Ore Property Offered 


For Sale in Brazil Town 


A tin-ore deposit in the municipal- 
ity of Encruzilhada, 180 kilometers 
from Porto Alegre, is offered for sale 
to a U.S. investor interested in mineral 
development in Brazil. 


The property, owned by Dr. Julio 
Coelho Leal, covers an area of 1,940 
hectares, and reportedly contains tin- 
ore reserves estimated at 20 million 
metric tons. 


The owner claims that about 3,000 
‘kilograms of processed ore will yield 
2,500 kilograms of cassiterite, of which 
approximately 75 percent is tin includ- 
ing a small amount of silver. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respend with the agent for the owner, 
Eduardo Rudolff, Caixa Postal 924, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Bra- 
zil. 








Switchgear License Sought 
By New Zealand Concern 


Plastic & Diecasting, Ltd., manufac- 
turer of electrical wiring accessories 
and other electrical equipment, wishes 
to be licensed by a U. S. firm for the 
manufacture in New Zealand of electri- 
cal switchgear, such as _ push-button 
starters and controllers. 


The firm, established in 1938, report- 
edly is equipped to manufacture elec- 
trical switchgears up to 5 horsepower. 

If suitable arrangements can be 
made, the managing director of the 
firm, R. H. Stewart, indicates he will 
visit the United States for further 
negotiations. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with R. H. Stewart, managing 
director, Plastic & Diecasting, Ltd., 14 
Hazeldean Road (P. O. Box 1367), 
Christchurch SW. 1, New Zealand. 





An application to open a Japan-Cali- 
fornia liner service, which was to start 
in January, was filed by Yamashita 
Kisen with the Japanese Transportation 
Ministry. The service will extend from 
Kobe to Los Angeles, via Nagoya, 
Shimiza, Yokohama, and San Francisco 
and will have one sailing a month, 


ae 


Tractor Production 
In India Proposed 


India would welcome American in- 
vestment in the form of technical know. 
how for the manufacture in India, in 
cooperation with local firms, of earth- 
moving equipment, according to B. D. 
Kalelkar, industrial adviser (Engineer. 
ing) to the Government of India. 

The Government is particularly anx- 
ious to encourage the manufacture of 
equipment required for the various river 
valley projects which have been pro- 
grammed under the second 5-year plan, 


including crawler tractors, motorized 
scrapers, towed scrapers, motorized 
dumpers, bottom dumpers, and exca- 


vators. 

While the Government is particularly 
interested in technical know-how ar- 
rangements between the U. S. firm and 
its Indian counterpart, Dr. Kalelkar in- 
dicated that it would not oppose a clause 
in the contractual agreement giving the 
American firm the option of coming into 
India physically at a later date. 


Firms interested in possible collabora- 
tion with Indian companies for the man- 
ufacture of heavy earthmoving equip- 
ment are invited to submit their in- 
quiries to the Investment Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Bids Invited .. . 


(Continued from page 13) 

wire ending cones), 1,300, nonferrous, 
tender No. C. 2154, bid deadline March 
5; and switchboard, 1, 3-unit, 6.6 kilo- 
volt, tender No. C. 2589, February 26. 
Bids invited by Chief Stores Superin- 
tendent, P. O. Box 8617, Johannesburg. 

Conductor wire, about 6 million feet; 
galvanized steel, copper, aluminum, and 
copper clad, tender No. C. 6945, bid 
deadline February 28; and cranes, 63, 
4-ton electric portal jib wharf cranes, 
tender No. C. 7087, April 18. Bids in- 
vited by the Chairman of the Tender 
Board, P. O. Box 7784, Johannesburg. 


Additional information on these ten- 
ders may be obtained from the Chief 
Stores Superintendent, Room 8Q0, Park 
Chambers, Rissik Street, Johannesburg. 
Telegraphic address: SARTEN, Johan- 
nesburg.* 

Uruguay 

Red lead 3,000 kilograms, powdered, 
bid No. 3553; bids invited until March 
20 by Administracion Nacional de Com- 
bustibles, Alcohol. y Portland (ANCAP), 
Paysandu y Avda. Agriciada, Montevido. 
Only individuals or firms legally estab- 
lished in Uruguay may participate in 
public bids. Others may enter bids 
through their Uruguayan agent or rep- 
resentative, 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





w Books 
““ Reports 


International Economics. Harrod, Roy 
F. Chicago, Hil. The University of 
Chicago Press, January 1958. 186 pp. 
$2.25. 

This revised edition brings up to date 
ihe general principles applied by modern 
economists to the complex problems of 
balance of trade and national foreign 
exchange policy. 

The theory of the balance of trade 
and the balance of payments has been 
more fully treated; and its relation to 
certain modern views regarding fluctua- 
tions in employment and the balance 
of savings and capital outlay at home 
expounded, 


Agricultural Development in Turkey. 
Quentin M. West. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Offic@ Washington 25, D. C., 1958. 
49 pp. 20 cents. 

This Foreign Agriculture Report, FAS 
No. 106, discusses Turkey in the world 
agricultural market; the agricultural 
economy, including land characteristics 
and use, characterics of production and 
organization and practices; history of 
agricultural development, progress of 
recent programs and current develop- 
ment programs; important competitive 
agricultural products; and effect on 
U. S. farm exports. 


American Exporter’s 1958 Buyers’ Guide 
to United States Export Products. 

. American Exporter Publications. 
Johnston Export Publishing Co., 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
6A pp. 

This guide presents a classified list 
of more than 1,200 names of companies 
engaged in export, compiled from the 
advertising carried during the past year 
in the eight American Exporter publi- 
cations. Copies are available without 
charge to qualified businesg,organiza- 
tions and governmental organizations 
throughout the world. 

A Spanish edition, El Exportador 
Americano 1958 Guia Para Compradores 
de Productos de Exportacion de los Es- 
tados Unidos, also is available. 


Indian Taxation Laws, Incentives to 
Foreign Investors. Embassy of India. 
8 pp. Free. 

The highlights of various tax conces- 
sions which India offers as incentives to 
foreign capital investors are briefly dis- 
cussed in this brochure in the form of 
10 questions and answers. 

As of supplementary interest, the 
Embassy has provided a 4-page paper 
on the role of the private sector in 
India. 

A limited number of these .reports is 
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New Volume on... 





Application of Antitrust Laws 
To U. S. Foreign Commerce 


Foreign Commerce and the Antitrust 
Laws, Wilbur L. Fugate. N. Y. Little, 
Brown & Co., 19538. 374 pp. $16. 


As suggested by its title, this book 
deals in a comprehensive manner with 
the application of the antitrust laws to 
U. S. foreign commerce—export and im- 
port trade—and also private oversea 
investment. 

The author is an attorney in the Anti- 
trust Division of the U. S. Department 
of Justice, and served as its liaison on 
foreign trade problems with the Attor- 
ney General’s National Committee to 
Study Antitrust Laws. 

In this latter capacity, he became 
particularly aware of the complaint of 
uncertainty by businessmen with respect 
to foreign trade antitrust law, and in his 
words: “This book is an attempt to in- 
dicate . . . a safe path in the foreign 
commerce field by setting forth the prin- 
ciples which run through the foreign 
commerce cases and by discussing in- 
ternational trade practices in the light 
of these principles. American business- 
men doing business abroad may find 
upon investigation that perhaps the 
antitrust laws are not quite so difficult 
to comply with in foreign trade as they 
had thought .. .”” The opinions and con- 
clusions expressed in the book are in- 
dicated as being the author’s own and 
not necessarily those of the Justice De- 
partment. 

In the first part of the book, the 
author explains the antitrust laws, their 
underlying philosophy and general in- 
terpretation. He then deals with the 
general principles involved in applying 
the antitrust laws to acts abroad. 

The greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with a discussion of the anti- 
trust aspects of various business ar- 
rangements and practices of U. S. and 
foreign firms in foreign trade. Some of 
the subjects treated are the transfer 
and licensing of patented and unpat- 





available upon request from the Far 
Eastern Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mexico’s Livestock and Meat Industry. 
Washington, D. C. U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, November 1957. 17 pp. 
Free. 

This Foreign Agricultural Service bul- 
letin, FAS M-27, contains sections on 
production, trade, consumption, policies 
aiding the livestock industry conducted 
by the Government and associations, 
and Mexico as a competitor. 


ented technology and know-how abroad, 
trademarks, operations through foreign 
subsidiaries, and joint exploitation 
abroad by American firms, 

A separate chapter deals with the 
permissible scope of activities under the 
Webb-Pomerene Export Trade Act, and 
another deals with the géneral subject 
of foreign investment, including a de- 
scription of Government programs and 
activities dealing with foreign invest- 
ment, as well as antitrust problems en- 
countered in the field of private foreign 
investments. 


Ghana Handbook Provides 
Economic, Trade Data 


The new Ghana Handbook of Com- 
merce and Industry, published by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, in 
Accra, provides current information on 
the economy of Ghana. 


Brief sections covering foreign trade, 
export and import control, exchange 
contro], labor, land tenure, taxation, and 
industrial development are _ included. 
Appendixes provide a map of Ghana, 
lists of business firms and newspapers, 
and the Prime Minister’s statement on 
capital investment, 

Copies of the handbook are available 
for review at all Field Offices of the 
U. S.. Department of Commerce, Indi- 
vidual copies may be obtained witheut 
charge on request to the Ghana Em- 
bassy, 2139 R Street NW., Washington 
8, D. C. 


World Trade ... 


(Continued from page 18) 

Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
France. é 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Malaya. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Peru. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Import- 
ers, Dealers and Manufacturers—Fin- 
land. ; 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 
Dealers—Colombia. 

Petroleum Industry—Republie of Ire- 
land. 

Petroleum Industry—Netherlands An- 
tilles. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Tunisia. 

Schools and Colleges—Thailand. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Iraq. 

Travel Agencies—Thailand. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Building Exposition in W. Berlin 
Attracts 100,000 Foreigners 


On the occasion of the 1957 International Building Exposition 
(INTERBAU) held July 6-September 29, 100,000 persons from 74 coun- 
tries visited West Berlin, a number which surpassed foreign attendance 
at the city’s last great international event—the 1936 Olympics. 

In total, the exhibition was attended by 1,371,300 visitors, of which 
some 36 percent were from the Soviet zone of occupation and East 


Berlin. 

INTERBAU’ was organized and pre- 
sented in two main sections: An ex- 
hibition of permanent dwellings in vari- 
ous stages of construction designed by 
internationally known architects in a 
bombed-out area of West Berlin, the 
Hansa Viertel, ‘and a building industry 
trade fair, which was the predominant 
feature of the 1957 German Industries 
Exhibition. 

The primary purposes in staging the 
architectural exhibition in the Hansa 
Viertel were to bring together in one 
area the latest ideas in city planning 
and housing construction and to demon- 
strate dramatically the reconstruction of 
West Berlin to East Germans and to the 
rest of the world. The exhibit was con- 
sidered successful in attaining both 
objectives. 


Chance for Architects To 
Compare Ideas, Methods 


Although nothing startlingly new in 
the way of building techniques was 
shown, the presentation provided an 
excellent opportunity for comparing 
ideas and methods of archiects from 
widely scattered areas and thus aroused 
great interest among architects and 
builders. Moreover, the general public 
was attracted by the novelty and beauty 
of the buildings and even more by the 
furnishings of the sample apartments in 
those residences that were furnished. 

The Hansa Viertel display comprised 
47 different buildings, 23 of which repre- 
sented work of German designers and 
the remainder the designs of foreign 
architects. This basic presentation was 
supplemented by a number of temporary 
pavilions which housed exhibits mounted 
by various agencies of the Federal 
Republic Government, trade associations, 
church groups, and construction trades 
unions. In addition, 11 countries and 1 
city participated with prestige displays 
of photographs, maps, and models 
depicting urban and suburban develop- 
ment, public-building construction, and 
building designs. 


Reconstruction Progress 
Recognized by Press 


In emphasizing the progress toward 
reconstruction, a local press report on 
“derubbling” pointed out that 12 years 
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after the war’s end, 15 million cubic 
meters of rubble remained to be cleared 
in West Berlin. At the rate—3 to 3.5 
million cubic meters a year—West 
Berlin will not be free of rubble until 
1962. 


The Eighth Annual German Industries 
Exhibition, which for the first time was 
devoted exclusively to the construction 
industry as a part of the 1957 Interbau, 
was held at the Berlin Municipal Fair- 
grounds, September 15-29. 

From the exhibitors’ point of view, the 
exhibition was satisfactory. The major- 
ity of participants considered their busi- 
ness better than in former years, less 
than 4 percent expressed dissatisfaction 
with the commercial benefits derived 
from the fair. Total participation 
amounted to 931 exhibitors, including 
794 West German and West Berlin con- 
cerns. Foreign countries represented by 
commercial exhibitors included Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
and Italy. 

The exhibition occupied 12 halls, 9 
pavilions, and an outdoor area of 1.3 
million square feet. Machinery, heating 
engineering, and furniture and acces- 
sories appeared to be among the most 
popular exhibits, but electrical products, 
chemicals, windows and doors, and 
woodworking equipment also were well 
represented. Agent of one U.S. firm re- 
ports business above that of a 6-month 
period. 

Products of one U. S. manufacturer, 
Oil-O-Matic Division, Eureka Williams 
Corp., Bloomington, Ill., were exhibited 
by the firm’s West German agent who 
reported that inquiries and orders re- 
ceived during the fair exceeded those 
developed during a normal half-year 
business period. 

Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United States were represented 
by national pavilions in which exhibits 
highlighted the contributions of their 
respective building industries and build- 
ing materials praguction. 

The U. S. Government exhibit in the 
Marshall House was entitled “America 
Builds” and featured a panoramic view 
of New York City by night. Models and 
photographs of the latest in American 


architecture, including several mockup. 


(Continued on page 27) 


Milan Cycle Show Has 
Fewer Foreign Exhibits 


Participation by foreign concerns at 
the 35th International Bicycle and 
Motorcycle Fair, staged at Milan, Italy, 
December 1-9, was relatively limited 
and the presentations by these exhibit. 
ors were prestige rather than commer. 
cial efforts, the,U. S. Consulate General 
at Milan reports. 

Of the total of 560 participants in the 
show, about 40 were local agents repre- 
senting 
number compares with a _ non-Italian 
representation of some 100 exhibitors 
in the 1956 event and reflects the low 
sales volume of foreign motorcycles in 
Italy, amounting to only 1,680 units in 
1956, 

The fair was divided into six product 
sections: Motorcycles and_ scooters, 
motorbikes, bicycles, motors, carbu- 
rators and spare parts, tires and tubes; 
and products used by the inf\ustry, such 
as semifinished steel fabrications, pipe 
and tubing, and paints and varnishes, 
Approximately 2,000 foreign visitors 
were among the 180,000 persons at- 
tending the show, the management re- 
ports. The value of transactions con- 
cluded during the fair has not been 
estimated, but fair officials stated that 
sales were considered satisfactory. 


New Van Introduced 


Innocenti of Milan, producers of the 
“Lambretta” scooters, introduced at 
the fair a completely new, three- 
wheeled delivery van, powered by the 


150 cc. Lambretta engine, the new de-' 


sign and style of which attracted. in- 
terest of both business visitors and the 
general public. Another model which 
drew much attention was an Aer 
Macchi three-wheeled dump truck. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Co. of 
Milwaukee, through its Turin agency, 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The opening of the Fourth Pakistan 
jndustries Fair and Exhibition at Dacca, 
originally scheduled for January 15, was 
postponed until January 31 and will run 
through sometime in March, according 
fo an announcement by its sponsors, 
Pakistan Industries Promoters. 


Although no U. S. commercial par- 
ticipation in the fair was contemplated, 
jocal distributors were expected to «dis- 
play some American products.—U, S. 
Consulate, Dacca. 





Four more nations and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico now plan to par- 
ticipate in the Second U. S. World 
Jrade Fair to be held at the New Yerk 
Coliseum, May 7-17, bringing the total 
number of participating countries and 
communities up to 31. 

The latest entries reported by the 
fair management are the Dominican Re- 
public, India, Switzerland, and Tunisia, 





An International Dam Skill Inter- 
change Promotion Exhibition is planned 
for Tokyo, Japan, April 10-15. 

This event, according to the sponsor, 
the Japan Dam Association is intended 
to inform the public of the importance 
of dam construction and of the signifi- 
cance of the experience gained and the 
techniques employed in such construction 
in Europe, the United States, and in 
underdeveloped countries, and to encour- 
age the advance of scientific and techno- 
logical application in dam construction 
in Japan. 

Additional details, including exhibi- 
tion rules and regulations and space 
tates, are available from the Japan Dam 
Association, Daiwa Bank Building, Hori- 
domecho 2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ko, 
Tokyo, Japan.—U, S. Embassy, Tokyo. 





A Japanese Textile Exhibition, spon- 
sored by Kansei Textile Trade Promo- 
tion Association, was held at the pre- 
mises of the Chinese General Chamber 
of Commerce, Hong Kong, January 20- 
2. The display, said to have been the 
largest of its kind ever shown in the 
Colony, included some 7,000 items ex- 
hibited by 46 Japanese textile manu- 
facturers, Products shown included 
men’s clothing and haberdashery, nylon 
goods, handicrafts, and miscellaneous 
items 


Although Hong Kong already is con- 
sidered the best market in the Far East 
for Japanese textile products, exhibitors 
hope to make even more extensive use 
of the Colony as a warehousing and dis- 
tibution center.—U. S. Consulate Gen- 
tral, Hong Kong. 
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Ist Inter-American Food Congress Invites 
Exhibitor Participation for Miami Event 


Manufacturers of food processing equipment and supplies from 
South, Central, and North American countries are invited to participate 
in the first Inter-American Food Congress which is to take place in the 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour (Miami), Florida, June 8-13. 

The principal objectives of the congress and exhibits are to improve 
food processing and to assist manufacturers of foods and food handling 
equipment and supplies to develop their markets. 


The food congress will serve as a 
meeting place and display center for 
food processors and Government agri- 
cultural and food agencies from all of 
the Americas. 

In addition to exhibits of food proc- 
essing equipment and supplies, there 
will be displays of nutritional informa- 
tion, books, periodicals, and _bulletins 
relating to food and nutrition and typ- 
ical food products from each country. 
Some airlines will display food products 
from each of the countries they serve, 
according to exhibition authorities, 


Technique of Irradiating 
Foods a Feature 


A special feature will be a Commerce 
Department exhibit on Irradiation of 
Foods, a technique sometimes referred 
to as cold sterilization and the object of 
current research. Successful results are 
expected to revolutionize food process- 
ing. . 

The congress will present more than 
80 papers concerned with such topics 
as nutrition, canning, freezing, dehydra- 
tion, food spoilage, food research, mili- 
tary food problems, and quality control, 


Meat, citrus, dairy, poultry, tropical 
fruit, and fish products also will receive 
attention. Speakers will be experts 


from North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica. Abstracts of the papers will appear 


Swedish Glassware To Be 
Displayed in Helsingborg 


Domestic and ornamental glassware 
representing the products of 15 Swedish 
manufacturers will be displayed in the 
Parapeten Exhibition Hall, Helsingborg, 
Sweden, May 4-10. 

The glass show sponsored by the 
Swedish Glass Export Association, will 
provide foreign buyers an opportunity 
to view and examine at one location the 
latest and best patterns of table, orna- 
mental, and art glassware created by 
Sweden's leading glass designers. The 
show will be open to the trade only. 

Hotel accommodations in Helsingborg 
and Malmo may be reserved through 








Rumscentralen, Hamntorget, Helsing- 
borg, if application is made before 
April 15 


Requests for additional information 
should be directed to the Swedish Glass 
Export Association, Vasagatan 12, 
Stockholm, Sweden, 





in the program in both English and 
Spanish. 

An honor will be awarded a food 
scientist from outside the United 
States.who has made an outstanding 
contribution. to food processing or nu- 
trition. The Food Congress Awards 
Committee invites nominations from all 
countries so that a worthy scientist may 
be selected for the honor. 

The Inter-American Food Congress is 
under direction of University of Miami 
staff members and by members of the 
Florida Section of the Institute of Food 
Technologists. ; 

Requests for additional information 
may be directed to Inter-American 
Food Congress, Box 954, South Miami 
A3, Fla. 





Building Exposition ... 
(Continued from page 26) 
sections of skyscrapers, supplemented 

the feature display. 

Total attendance was reported at 
448,350 and included visitors from 74 
countries, notably from Western Europe, 
Scandinavia, the United States, and 
Central America. 

Loan copies of the official catalog of 
the 1957 German Industries Exhibition 
at Berlin are available from most De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices and 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
) 2 i os 

The next German Industries Exhibi- 
tion will be held at Berlin, September 
13-28, 1958, and, as in previous years, 
will be* a general fair covering all 
industrial fields. 


Milan Cycle... 


(Continued from page 26) 
displayed three .twin-cylinder motor- 
cycles. Other non-Italian models were 
shown by British, West German, and 
Austrian manufacturers, and 29 foreign 
companies displayed spare parts, de- 
tached motors, and accessories. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
35th International Bicycle and Motor- 
cycle Fair are available on loan from 
most Department of Commerce Field 
Offices and from the Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





Panama Canal To Be Studied 


The Canal Zone Government and the Panama Canal Company an- 
nounced on January 23 the signing of a contract for an exhaustive 
study and report on the dispatching and movement control of vessels 


transiting the Panama Canal. 


The contract, signed with Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers of 
New York, calls for a study of a wide range of methods which might 
be adopted to facilitate traffic control. 


. Representatives of the firm have 
visited the Canal Zone several times in 
the past few months and have already 
done some groundwork preparatory to 
the study. 


Some of the principal features to be 
covered include a study of methods of 
communication now in use between ships 
and marine traffic controllers, a study 
of methods now followed in scheduling 
ships, and an analysis of possible means 
of improvement through installation of 
modern equipment. Degrees of control 
and timeliness of control of ships in 
various stages of their transits from one 
breakwater to the other will be exam- 
ined and analyzed and the effectiveness 
of present visual signals under all con- 
ditions will be studied. 


Most important is that the report will 
produce functional specifications and 
recommendations for systems that can 
be used by communication and control 
personnel for improving communications 
systems, scheduling procedures, data 
display media in the control room, and 
harbor and channel control signals. 


Improved Equipment 
May Be Recommended 


The report is expected to permit adop- 
tion of improved and more modern 
equipment by stages should such be de- 
sirable. For example, the studies may 
conclude that seme sort of Univac ma- 
chine might be able to do a better job 
of scheduling ships from both ends than 
is now done manually and that such a 
machine might be extremely helpful to 
marine traffic controllers in a-number 


of ways. 
Authorization for the engineering 
study, which is expected to take 6 


months to complete, was given by the 
Canal Company’s Board of Directors at 
a recent meeting held in the Zone. It 
was in line with other of the Board's 
actions whereby it directed the Gov- 
‘ernor to expedite further studies of 
means of increasing the capacity of the 
canal.—U. S. Embassy, Panama. 





India’s 1957 walnut crop is now esti- 
mated by the trade at 9,000 short tons, 
in-shell basis, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

This is about average, though below 
earlier estimates. Damage from heavy 
rains and snow during the harvest pe- 
riod accounts for the lowered figure. 
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German Line Buys 


23,000-Ton Ship 


The 23,313-ton liner Empress of Scot- 
land, presently in drydock at Belfast, 
has been purchased by the recently 
founded Hamburg Atlantik Shipping 
Line. 

The liner, previously owned by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., is the 
second large passenger ship to have 
been bought by a West German line 
within the past year... A few months 
ago the North German Lloyd Line 
bought the 30,477-ton French liner Pas- 
teur. 

About £1 million is given as the price 
paid for the Empress of Scotland 
(1 pound = US$2.80%s ). 

The liner was expected to sail from 
Belfast to Hamburg in January after 
representatives of the Hamburg com- 
pany made a last inspection of the ves- 
sel in Belfast. It will be renovated at 
a German yard at an estimated cost of 
£145 million. 

Plans are that the liner will sail 
regularly between Hamburg and the 
east coast of the United States begin- 
ning this June. 

Built in 1930, the Empress of Scot- 
land was used as a troop transport in 
World War II.—U. S. Consulate, Bel- 
fast. 





P.& O. Company To Build 


Superliners for Pacific 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., the world’s largest shipping 
combination, has announced plans for 
inauguration of a big passenger ship 
service under the British flag between 
the U. S. west coast ports, the Far 
East, and Australia. 

Two superliners, now under con- 
struction in England, will be assigned 
to the new service, which will special- 
ize in de luxe tourist-class accommoda- 
tions. 

The superliners, which will be ready 
for service in 1961, will be the first 
ever operated on the Pacific in passen- 
ger trade. The British vessels will 
maintain the service with a 26-knot 
cruising speed. 





Philippine Dam Site 
To Be Surveyed 


A preliminary survey and in- 
vestigation of the site of the pro- 
posed $50 million multipurpose 
arch dam on the Marikina River, 
in the Philippines, is now under 
way. 

A team of Filipino engineers are 
working with two Japanese engi- 
neers of the Japan Engineering 
and Development Corporation, 
which has a $250,000 contract for 
the engineering survey. The sur- 
vey is to be financed out of repa- 
rations.—U. S. Embassy, Manila. 











Greek Section of Evros 
Bridge Near Completion 


Construction of the Greek section of 
the Greek-Turkish highway bridge over 
the Evros River is expected to be com- 
pleted within the near future, accord- 
ing to the Greek press. 

The bridge is said to shorten the dis- 
tance to Istanbul by 100 kilometers. The 
Greek section of the bridge, 360 meters 
of the total length of 803 meters, re- 
portedly cost about 23 million drachmas, 
the equivalent of US$770,000. 

Reportedly, the only thing remaining 
to be done on the Greek side is con- 
struction of the building to be used by 
customs and military authorities. These 
plans will be ready shortly and con- 
struction of the building will begin soon. 
—U. S. Consulate General, Salonika. 


Sécoeil Voss! Ordered for 
New Zealand Pacific Trade 


Crusader Shipping Co., recently estab- 
lished by the conference lines handling 
trade between New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom, have announced the 
purchase of a second small refrigerated 
vessel to be delivered in August 1958 
for the Pacific trade. 

This ship will be a sister ship to the 
Crusader and is being built in the same 
yard in Sweden. 

Acquisition of the second ship would 











=n" 





enable the company to supplement the | 


recently announced service between New 
Zealand and Japan and to maintain a 
service to other parts of the Pacific, 
notably Honolulu and the West Coast of 
North America. 


With the addition of the second ship, 
the conference lines will be in a position 
to duplicate fully the service recently 
éstablished in the Pacific area by Lau- 
ritzen Lines of Denmark.—U, S. Em- 
bassy, New Zealand. 
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Rail Link Completed 
In Kerala State, India 


The 59-mile long Kottayam-Quilon 
section of the 96.5-mile narrow-gage 
rail route between, Ernakulam and Qui- 
Jon in Kerala State, India, was declared 
open by the State Governor on Janu- 
ary 6. 

The Ernakulam-Kottayam section of 
the route was inaugurated in October 
1956. With the linking of Ernakulam 
and Quilon by rail, at a cost of 62.6 
million rupees, the equivalent of US$13 
million, the Southern Railway has com- 
pleted one of its most important proj- 
ects undertaken in the latter half of 
the first Indian 5-year development 


The Ernakulam-Quilon rail route 
connects the Shoranur-Ernakulam and 
Trivandrum-Quilon lines. No through 
trains can be run from Mangalore, on 
the west coast of Mysore State, to 
Trivandrum because the link between 
Mangalore and Ernakulam is_ broad 
gage, and passengers and freight have 
to be transferred at Ernakulam. Never- 
theless, the closing of the link makes 
it possible to transport passengers and 
freight the full length of Kerala State. 
The northern and southern ends of this 
line are connected with other points of 
India. 

The new rail link passes through the 
various industrial centers of Kerala 
and is also connected with Trivandrum, 
the State capital. It is expected to 
boost the development of commerce 
and industry ina region which forms 
the hinterland to Cochin Port.—vuU. S. 
Consulate, Madras. 





Acute Exchange ... 


(Continued.from page 5) 
available, show that value of imports 
exceeded that of exports by $51 million 
in 1957 and in the preceding year ex- 
ports had exceeded imports in value by 
$15 million in the corresponding period. 

The Bank of the Republic issued two 
circulars implementing the priority 
system for payments of imports con- 
tracted up to the closure of the ex- 
change market on October 17, and along 
with this another decree was issued 
establishing the criteria for the admis- 
sion of new essential imports. These 
regulations, as was expected in view of 
the prevailing foreign exchange short- 
age, favored transactions with bilateral-* 
account countries where Uruguay has 
either a surplus or an unused rnargin 
of credit. 

The National Council of Government 
Was reportedly studying, for the pur- 
pose of covering the nation’s essential 
import requirements, deferred exchange 
allocations totaling $18 million to $23 
Million in convention currency and $5 
Million in free dollars. Under this ar- 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


Grace Line To Introduce New Luxury 
Ships on 12-Day Caribbean Cruises 


The new Santa Paula, Grace Line’s second $25-million ship, left the 
ways of |°~gport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co:, Newport News, 


Va., on January 9. 


At present both this ship and her twin sister, the new Santa Rosa, 
launched last August, are at outfitting piers in the builders’ yards, 


being readied for service. 

The Santa Rosa is scheduled for 
delivery sometime in June and the 
Santa Paula in September. Both ships 
will be entered on the Grace Line’s Car- 
ibbean route to the Netherlands 
Antilles and north coast of South Amer- 
ica. They will be operated on 12-day 
cruises leaving New York every Friday. 


Alike in every detail, they are 584 
feet long, 84 feet wide, having a 20,000- 
ton, or 15,000 gross, displacement and 
8 decks. Powered by double-reduction 
steam-driven turbines capable of produc- 
ing 20,000 horsepower, they have a 
normal cruising speed of 20 knots. 


The two ships, designed by the New 
York naval architects Gibbs & Cox, Inc., 
embody the most modern developments 
in ship construction, the latest safety 
and fire-retardative features, and newest 
factors contributing to seaworthiness, 
stability, and smooth riding. They are 
the first ships built in this country to 
employ gyrofins. Designed by the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. these fins reduce ship 
roll by as much as 90 percent, increase 
passenger comfort, and cut down losses 
due to shifting cargoes in heavy seas. 


Safety features include the latest type 
radar, a means of using radio waves 
to detect the presence of other ships, 
objects, buoys, icebergs, or land; and 
loran, which is an electronic aid to 
navigators enabling them to obtain the 
ship’s position from shore-based stations 
at a distance of up to 730 miles in the 
daytime and 1,400 at night. 

The new vessels will have acconmmoda- 
tions for 300 passengers, all first-class, 
and will provide all possible appoint- 
ments and facilities for their conven- 
ience and comfort. They have attractive 
stateroom accommodations and indoor 
and outdoor recreation areas for 29 
officers and a crew of 208. 

All outside passenger staterooms are 
outside, each with private bath. Located 
on the three decks below La Playa and 





rangement, importers would be required 
to arrange direct credits with foreign 
suppliers, the Bank then to provide ex- 
change cover at a future date. 

U. S. interests were said to have a 
50-percent interest in a new airline, 
Atlantic Airlines, which was recently 
incorporated with joint American- 
Uruguayan capital. This enterprise an- 
nounced that it would enter the trans- 
atlantic service with reduced rate flights 
from Montevideo to Paris.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Montevideo. 





served by two passenger elevators, the 
rooms are generously dimensioned and 
have complete modern facilities includ- 
ing intraship communications. Highlight 
of these accommodations are Balcon 
suites located in the after end of the 
sun deck, each with its own private 
veranda. 

Both vessels also have generous cargo 
space—337,000 cubic feet for dry cargo 
and 81,450 for refrigerated. The latest 
type of equipment will be employed for 
rapid and efficient handling of freight. 
There are fourteen side ports for. cargo, 
all hydraulically operated to give quick 
action. Two on each port and starboard 
are equipped with conveyors which move 
cargo in and out of the ship to two 
cargo elevators which automatically lift 
or lower the freight between conveyor 
and position in the hold. Thus it will be 
possible to load, stow, and discharge in 
a minimum of time and with a maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 





llo-La Paz Highway 
Approved by Peru 


An agreement signed between Peru 
and Bolivia on February 19, 1957, call- 
ing for immediate construction of- the 
Ilo-La Paz highway has been approved 
by the Peruvian Congress. 

It is understood that a survey of the 
direct highway between Ilo and La Paz 
will begin immediately after Bolivia 
ratifies the agreement. 

The proposed highway is to be paved 
and will follow a route from the sea- 
port of Ilo through Moquegua, Santa 
Rosa, Mazo Cruz, and Desaguadero. 

The appropriations bill before the 
Peruvian Congress does not provide 
funds for construction of the new road 
nor is the project included in the Gov- 
ernment’s 5-year highway plan. The 
cost, according to a Peruvian official, 
will be paid with funds collected from 
toll charges. It is understood that each 
country will supervise construction and 
bear the cost within its respective bor- 
ders. ’ 

The project, approved by Legislative 
Resolution No. 12858 of November 22, 
1957, is one of two recommended by 
the Peruvian-Bolivian Mixed Commis- 
sion appointed in 1956. The other proj- 
ect, also approved by the Peruvian 
Congress, authorizes a_ preliminary 
study of utilization of the waters of 
Lake Titicaca——-U. S. Embassy, Lima. 
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U. S. Machinery To Be 
Exported to Brazil 


A $1.2-million credit to assist in fi-, 
nancing export to Brazil of U. S. ma- 
chinery, equipment, and services for the 
production of components required for 
the Brazilian truck manufacturing in- 
dustry has been announced by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 


The credit was authorized for Walita 
Auto-Pecos, S. A., of Sao Paulo, largely 
owned by Waldermar Clemente, a lead- 
ing Brazilian producer of electrical ap- 
pliances. 


Walita will be enabled through the 
credit to equip a new plant which it is 
constructing for production of Auto- 
Lite starters, generators, and wind- 
shield wiper motors for trucks and 
vehicles. These items will be supplied 
to truck manufacturing and assembly 
plants in Brazil and later they will 
supply replacement parts for existing 
equipment. 


U. S. automotive companies with Bra- 
zilian subsidiaries have expressed keen 
interest in this entry into the Brazilian 
truck parts industry, as in others, in 
their search for reliable local sources of 
supply of items needed for production: 
of their trucks in Brazil. 

Walita has signed a 10-year renewal 
contract with the Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, under which Auto-Lite 





Canadian Leather-Shoe 
Production Moves Ahead 


Canadian leather footwear production 
in the first 10 months of 1957 amounted 
to 36,027,728 pairs, an increase of 279,- 
115 pairs over the number produced in 
the comparable period of 1956. 

October 1957 output amounted to 
3,826,133 pairs, up 158,888 pairs from 
the preceding month and an increase 
of 39,598 pairs over October 1956. 

Footwear produced with leather soles 
in the’ 1957 period amounted to 12,711,- 
409 pairs whereas in 1956 it totaled 
14,419,466 pairs. : 

Production of leather footwear, by 
types. for the periods January-October 
1957 and 1956 was as follows: 








1957 1956 
Men's 8,092,315 8,382,019 
SUNEN * ' Auiesescsscsstonicleccesidinindin SUED © Seen 
>. PRS iKdeihib 258,454 262,895 
Women's and growing 
ayer s ecseee 17,388,243 17,009,372 
MIS8OS" ooo cececccssesescseeeeseeee 8,683,048 3,598,386 
Children’s and little 
ill sscseseceenengecse’ 2pO29,280 2,683,782 
Babies’ and infants’.......... 2.634.314 2,596,858 
Total vescsteestaeseere 86,027,728 35,748,613 


Factories in operation in October were 
located as follows: Newfoundland, 2; 
Nova Scotia, 1; New Brunswick, 3; Que- 
bec, 147; Ontario, 87; Manitoba, 6; and 
British Columbia, 7. 
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gives Walita the patent rights, license 
to manufacture and sell its automotive 
starters, generators, and wiper motors. 
Auto-Lite will furnish technical person- 
nel to Walita to assist in the initial 
phases of the operation. 

The substitution of the products to be 
manufactured by Walita Auto-Pecos for 
items which would otherwise be im- 
ported will result in a dollar exchange 
savings for Brazil in the vicinity of 
$2,750,000 a year when full production 
is reached. 


British Book Industry 
Sets Alltime Record 


British book publishers in 1957 issued 
20,719 titles of which 5,921 were reprints 
or new editions, the first time title out- 
put has exceeded 20,000—the maximum 
considered by the industry to be con- 
sistent with a healthy operation. 

The 1957 total was 1,612 higher than 
that for 1956 and represented a gain 
of 8.4 percent. 

Increases over 1956 output were re- 
corded in most of the principal cate- 
gories. Highest percentage gains were 
those for law and parliamentary—33; 
trade, commerce, and industry—32; nat- 
ural history—23; and religion and the- 
ology—16. 

Fiction titles rose by 294 to 3,737, 





" still well below the 1937 figure of 5,099 


but reversing a downward trend of re- 
cent years. Children’s books, which have 
been going up during postwar years, 
gained 197 over 1956 to total 1,951. 
These two categories accounted for 27 
percent of the total output. 

U. S. publishers issued 13,142 titles 
in 1957, up 604 or 5 percent from 1956. 


S. African Shoe Output 
Shows Further Increase 


Production of leather footwear in the 
Union of South Africa continued at rec- 
ord levels during the first 9 months of 
1957 reaching a-total of 12,804,200 pairs, 
an increase of 2.4 percent above the 
1956 output of 12,500,200 pairs. 

September 1957 production of 1,555,- 
100 pairs was 9.3 percent higher than 
September 1956. 

Industry leaders confidently expect 
that when final data is tabulated, 1957 
will constitute another record vear for 
the Union. Indications suggest, however, 
that the rate of expansion of leather 





footwear production in 1957 will prove ~ 


to be slower than that experienced in 
1956. 


Eximbank Extends Credit 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington extended a credit of $26 million 
in December to Yawata Iron & Steel 
Co. of Japan (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 30, 1957, p. 25). 





Germany Gets First 
U. S. Cranberries 


U. S. fresh cranberries appeared on 
the German market for the first time 
during theelatter part of 1957. A Ger. 
man fruit importer in Bremen imported 
about 100 cartons—2,400 pounds. 


Sale of the cranberries was hampered 
by the high retail price of 2 German 


marks a pound (1 German mark=about | 


US$0.24) and the fact that U. S. cran. 
berries, which differ substantially from 
the well-known domestic, Swedish, and 
Finnish type, are completely unknown 
by the German consumer. 


The importer sold half of the ship- 


ment to the U. S. quartermaster for sale | 
in U. S. Army installations in Germany. 


The other half went into German trade 
channels, but sold rather slowly. 


An opportunity exists to sell U. §S. 
cranberries on the German market in 
view of the increasing consumption 
trend for poultry and game, according 
to the importer. He believes some ad- 
vertising and a lower price are neces- 


sary to popularize this product in Ger- | 
many. Once the public becomes familiar | 


with the quality and taste of U. S. cran- 
berries, a genuine demand for them may 
develop.—U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 


§. African Mining Favorable, 
Reduced Activity Foreseen 


The level of mining operations in the 
Union of South Africa has been exceed- 
ingly favorable, judged by output and 
export valuations, but there are growing 





signs of reduced activity in geological | 


exploration and new mineral develop- 


ment which present a serious problem | 


for continual expansion of the mining 
industry. 

A major factor responsible for this 
slackening in developmental activity has 
been the inadequate supply of fresh pri- 
vate risk capital. 

This conclusion was reached in a 
report from the American regional min- 
erals officer in Johannesburg. The report 
reviews the progress of the South Afri- 
can mining industry since 1956 and pro- 
vides useful statistical data on mineral 
production and exports. Topics treated 
in the report include labor, transporta- 
tion, and legislation as these relate 
to mining.—U. S. Consulate General, 
Johannesburg. 

Several copies of this report are 
available to interested readers on re- 
quest to the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Exports of French walnuts in 1956- 
57 were 62 percent below exports of 
1955-56, the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
reports. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Yugoslavia To Buy 
U. S. Farm Surplus 


A new agreement for the sale to 
Yugoslavia of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts valued at $62.5 million, including 
certain transportation costs, for local 
currency .was-announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on February 3. 

The commodity composition of this 
agreement, in millions of dollars, is as 
follows: Wheat, $32.8; cotton, $13.5; 
soybean oil and/or cottonseed oil, $9.9; 
and the balance for transportation costs 
financed by the United States. 

As in other P, L. 480 agreements, the 
sales will be made by private U. S. 
traders. 

The major portion of the local cur- 
rency resulting from this agreement will 
be made-available for a loan to Yugo- 


| slavia for economic development. The 


remainder will be used for U. S. ex- 


| 
/ jn | penditures in Yugoslavia. 
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- Netherlands Firm Loses 
U. S. Export Privileges 


N. V. Chem. Techin. Industrie 
“Tilburg,” a chemical manufacturing 
frm, and its owners, Werner W. H. von 
der Fuhr and Hans W. J. M. von der 
Fuhr, all of Tilburg, Netherlands, have 
been banned from U. S. export priv- 
ileges for attempting to obtain borax 
and boric acid from the United States 
under false pretenses the Bureau of For- 
| edgn Commerce has announced. 

‘BFC’s order, effective January 31, 
denies U. S. export privileges to the 
famed parties for the duration of VU. S. 
export controls, but provides that such 
\fights shall be restored to them after 

l year and that they be placed on 
|probation thereafter on condition that 
| they comply at all times with export 
control regulations. 
| BFC said that in 1955-56 the Tilburg 

torporation, for a handling commission, 
permitted P. Melman of ’s-Hertogen- 
| bosch, Netherlands, to use Tilburg’s 
flame and business facilities in his ef- 
forts to obtain 250 tons of borax from 
\the United States. Thereafter, having 
lkarned of the profit possibilities in- 
Ylved in handling this highly strategic 
fmmodity, the von der Fuhrs tried to 
ttain 250 tons each of U. S. borax and 
boric acid for speculation. In both in- 
slances, the von der Fuhrs made false 
fepresentations on consignee statements 
Which were used in support of export 
license applications to BFC. Both at- 
tempts failed and the material was not 
shipped. 

BFC found no evidence that the von 
der Fuhrs knew of Melman’s trans- 
thipment intentions, or that the von 
der Fuhrs had intended to transship for 
their own account the borax and boric 
tid they attempted to obtain. These 
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factors were taken into consideration in 
determining the length of their suspen- 
sion. 

P. Melman and his firm, Gebrs. Mel- 
man, in September 1957, were denied all 
U. S. export privileges for the duration 
of export controls. 

The Tilburg denial order prohibits the 
corporation and its owners, and any 
other person or firm with whom they 
may be associated by ownership, con- 
trol, or position of responsibility, from 
receiving, disposing, financing, or other- 
Wise participating in U. S. exports, 
either directly or indirectly. It further 
states that no export or related service 
shall be performed for them by any 
perSon or firm. 


U. K. To Buy U. S. Fruits 


An agreement for the sale of surplus 
fruit and fruit products valued at $7,950 
to the United Kingdom for local cur- 
rency was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on January 31. 

The commodity composition of this 
agreement, in thousasds of dollars, is 
as follows: Dried prunes, $4; canned 
peaches, mixed fruits, and cranberries, 
$2; grapefruit sections, $1; fresh lem- 
ons, $0.8; and citrus juices, $0.15. 

As in other P. L. 480 agreements, the 
sales will be made by private U. S. 
traders. 

Most of the resulting local currency 
is to be used for construction of military 
dependent housing in Bermuda and in 
the United Kingdom. The balance is to 





- be used to expand markets for agri- 


cultural products. 


Chilean ‘teflation ee 


(Continued from page 4) 

have been better in December than in 
any other month in the year, even 
though Christmas sales were not up to 
expectations. Agricultural conditions 
reportedly were good and harvest esti- 
mates indicate that. Chile may not have 
to import as much foodstuffs as pre- 
viously believed. A record wheat crop, 
seems to be in the offing. 

The most unfavorable factor during 
the month was the persistence and in- 
tensification of the adverse’ trends 
affecting Chile’s exchange position. De- 
cember demand for import cover ex- 
ceeded $20 million, representing a sub- 
stantial increase over October and 
November, although approximating the 
monthly average for the year. The new 
import deposit guaranty requirements 
established in November appeared to be 
taking effect (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Dec. 2, p. 6). Import guaranty 
deposits dropped by 2.4 billion pesos, to 
16 billion pesos at month’s end. The 
broker’s rate of exchange was firm 
most of the month but late in the 
month it rose sharply to end at 775/780. 
—U. S. Embassy, Santiago. 





Inoculation Program 
Started in Brazil 


A shipment of 120,000 cc.’s of polio- 


myelitis (Salk) vaccine from the 
United States has enabled Brazil to 
begin its largest mass inoculation 


against infantile paralysis to date, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, has re- 
ported. 

Commencing in five clinics in Curi- 
tiba, capital of the State of Parana in 
southern Brazil, the program will be 
extended throughout the State. Children 
from the ages of 5 months to 8 years 
are being inoculated. 

The vaccine was purchased from U. S. 
producers by the State of Parana with 
the aid of the Banco de Brazil and was 
licensed for shipment from the United 
States under BFC’s 5-million cc. export 
quota limitation for the fourth quarter 
of 1957. It is enough to give two inocu- 
lations to 60,000 children. 

J. E. Widenmayer, American Consul 
at Curitiba, says the response to the 
program has been excellent. Clinics are 
crowded with mothers and babies. It 
is expected that 50,000 cc.’s will be used 
in Curitiba alone, which has a popula- 
tion of about 3 million. 

Brazil’s reported polio incidence is 
among the highest in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Inoculation programs 
are already in progress in Rio de Jan- 
iero and Sao Paulo and, as additional 
vaccine is made available, programs 
will be expanded to include rural areas. 

The 120,000 brings to a total of 744,- 
225 cc.’s the Salk vaccine licensed to 
Brazil since the start of its Government- 
sponsored programs in late 1956. 

Parana State authorities have voiced 
their appreciation of the allocation to 
the American consulate and expressed 
the hope that sufficient vaccine would be 
forthcoming to complete the program. 

BFC officials said that the United 
States will continue to give priority to 
those countries conducting government- 
sponsored immunization programs, and 
that every effort will be made to assist 
in their completion. 





Mexican Economic ... 
(Continued from page 22) 
was a deficit of $89 million, against a 
deficit of $26 million in the preceding 
year. Since by the end of December the 
Bank of Mexico had lost only $30 mil- 
lion, much of the deficit must have been 
recovered in the last 2 months of the 
year. . 
Mexico signed the United States-Mex- 
ican Stabilization Agreement which re- 
news until December 30, 1959, the 
agreement whereby the Mexican Gov- 
ernment may obtain up to $75 million 
from the United States for the purpose 
of stabilizing its currency. 
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Tariff Hearing Set on 
Revision of Chemicals 


Public hearings will begin March 11 
on Schedule 4 (Chemicals and Related 
Products) of the tentative revision and 
consolidation of the laws under which 
imported articles are classified for tariff 
purposes, the Tariff Commission an- 
nounced on February 7. 

The Commission's tentative proposal 
is to consolidate these laws into a single 
set of schedules comprising 8 individual 
schedules for permanent provisions and 
one appendix for temporary tariff meas- 
ures. This is the second schedule for 
which hearings have been announced. 
Upon completion of review and hearings 
on all 8 schedules, a final draft and re- 
port will be submitted to the Congress 
and the President for consideration, The 
ultimate adoption of the proposed new 
schedules is dependent upon the enact- 
ment of further legislation by the Con- 
gress. 

Text of the proposed revised schedule 
on “Chemicals and Related Products” 
is being sent to the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce for examina- 
tion by interested firms. The procedure 
for the guidance of the firms concerned 
with this subject is similar to that orig- 
inally announced in the earlier article 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, January 
27, page 32. 





Salk Vaccine Export 
Requirements Eased 


Poliomyelitis (Salk) vaccine now may 
be exported from the United States for 
resale through normal commercial 
channels, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has announced. 

Previously, under the 5-million-cc. ex- 
port quota established for the first quar- 
ter, the vaccine could be exported only 
for government-sponsored immunization 


programs, laboratory experimentation, 
and certain emergency situations, 

As a result of this relaxation, ap- 
plications to export the vaccine for 
immunizations programs now need no 
longer be supported by a statement from 
the ministry of public health in the 
country of destination, Exporters how- 
ever, are, required to indicate whether 
the program is government or privately 
sponsored. 

BFC said this action was possible be- 
cause of the improvement in domestic 
supply and also because the majority of 
foreign countries have completed their 
immunization programs for age groups 
having the highest rate of susceptibility. 
Bureau officials added that although ap- 
plications to export the vaccine for re- 
sale will be considered for approval un- 
der the 5-million-cc. quota, priority will 
continue to be given to national im- 
munization programs. 

All other licensing provisions cover- 
ing exports of Salk vaccine remain un- 
changed. ' 

This announcement is published in 
the Federal Register, dated February 6, 
and will appear in a forthcoming Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin. - 


Korea To Buy U. S. 
SurplusCommodities 


An agreement to finance shipment to 
Korea for hwan (Korean currency), un- 


der P. L. 480, U. S. surplus agricultural | 
commodities totaling $50 million, includ- | 


ing certain ocean transportation costs, 
was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture on February 5. 

The commodity composition of this 
agreement, in millions of dollars, is as 
follows: Wheat, $24.5; barley, $123; 
grain sorghums, $2.1; corn, $1.5; and 
the balance for transportation costs 
financed by the United States. 


As in other P. L. 480 agreements, the 
sales will be made by private U. S. 
traders. 

The agreement provides that the hwan 
resulting from the sales will be allo- 
cated’ as follows: $41 million for pro- 
curing equipment, materials and services 
for the common defense. (Sec. 104c); 
$7 million for meeting U. S. obligations 
(Sec. 104f); "and $2 million for loans to 
private enterprise through the Export- 
Import Bank (Sec. 104e), 
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